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1 lowing MEMOIRS lived ia 
mes wherein the generality of Men 
have written as deſperately as they 
fought; rather conformably to rhe 
dictates of their paſſions and party 
intereſt, than to thoſe of Juſtice or 
Reaſon. His Lordſhip viewed thoſe 
times in all their horrors; more 
terrible indeed than thoſe of Roms, 
in the Days: of Cicero, when all the 
Laws of common Equity were wofiþ 
ly marred, public juſtice wantonly 
inſulted, and the beſt Citizens of the 
Republic deſpoiled and butchered by 
the wort. Why Affairs wore ſtill a 
worſe. aſpect, . our Civil con- 
teſts, is not hard to be acconnted 
for. In Rome, truth was neither 


gagged nor fettered : Through the 
| | E. 2 % 
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" want of our Eccleſiaſtical: material, 


* 


it could not be proſeribed or inter- 
dicted, like thoſe who laid down their 


Lives in Defence of it: Sy//a and 
Cuſar had the Infamy of triumphing 


over the Republic; but Hiſtory, even 


in their own Days, triumphed over 


them, and did Juſtice to their Oppoſers: 
Tyranny was eſtabliſned; but Poſte- 
rity had the Satisfaction, and it was 


their own Fault that they did not take 


the Advantage, of ſeeing by what Fol- 
lies; of markmg by what Arts; and 
of feeling by what Vices, their Fathers 
were reduced from a State of Freetſom 
to a State of Servitude and Thraldom. 
The Caſe was quite the reverſe in the 
Days of my Lor d Caſilehatien: In- 
deed, for a whole Century before his 
Time, and ſince, it hath been moſtly 
| Jo. Men in Power, who improved 
every ſpecies of political Evil, to the 
Fggrandiſement of Party, by which 
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they triumphed. a 


baſeſt untruths into Currency; and 


to be controverted, this ſtern Autho- | 
rity ſtepped forward to ſanctify them, 


d proſpered, lent 
their Authority for ſtamping che 


whilſt» ſome Facts were 700% glaring 


and to aſeribe the Perperritions of the 
moſt wicked Acts to the higheſt EH 


| forts of Virtue 4nd Patriotiſm: Nor 
Was this all; it bound up the Pens 
of Hiſtorians, as effectually as it diſ- 


armed the Hands of thoſe it ruined: 


And whoever had Virtue enough to 
ll the Acts of this Authority in 


Queſtion (for no Man, or party, conld 


call it to account) was reputed equally 
criminal with thoſe, who were deep- 
eſt in the Rage aid Civil Wars of 
the times. This Conduct of Men 
in Power my Lord Cuſtlebaven ſaw, 
and experienced, in his own Caſe : He 


found it much more cruel and = 
teſtable in the Caſe of others, not 
excepting that of bis lawſul Sovereign. 

To 


[a]. 
. 419 amine into the Cauſes which 
: — che Roman Ptoſcriptions 
i malevolent than ours, — be 
edifying: Their Eudt were the ſume, 
no Doubt; but the Means were diffe- 
rent In the: ove Caſe, an Advan- 
tage could not be taken, which lay 
open in the bther, for puniſhing the 
Writers of Hiſtory? In Rome, no 
Fer of Men in Power could call Reli 
gion to their Aſſiſtance ; or ptetend, 
that the Miſeries of the Times were 
owing) to the Heterodoxy of Harties: 
This, in part, ſaved — But, in 
the Britannic Iſles, the Caſe was other- 
wiſe, as before obſerved; and Men 
grew truculent and Aba in Propor- t 
tion to the Heat of their Zeal. Here t. 
it Was advanced, |audacioufly ad- 
vanced, That the Fanaticiſm of 475 
Aud dhe Superſtition of hat Mode of 
Morſhip, nay the Heterodoxy of hoh, 
occaſioned the calamity of the Times: 


This Was far from being the Truth 
9 1 85 : off 


CJ 
Ache Caſe; In Bad; it was doping 
primarity-ro the ambition of Men, 
who made their , "Rel 
bend to their ferres Principles q ins 
ſtead of making h Priicpleoyield 
to what Religion preſcribed : For no 
Religion (no Chritian Religion I 
hope) ever licenſed the Commiſion 
of moral Evil in the World. BUt 
indeed, when this Religion of the 
, | Golp pel, or rather the Fautors of this 
2 | or 4 Scheme of Faith, began to 
defend the groſſeſt Impieties, by giv 
1 | ing good Names to bad Things, a 

- | Cauſes the mo laudable to Effects 
1 | the' moſt wicked, and all this under 
the ſanction of Theological Syſtems; 
then, and then only, was the Maſs 
of Civil Rage fermented, beyond a- 
ny Degree which Heathen Violence, 
in the worſt of Times, could afford. 


: Ir theſe Truths were ſufficiently 

h adverted to; if it were Gn 

FP much Mankind have been , 
rere 


() 

: rered.and waſted; by the Tran 

of-Power from ane Religious Parry 
to another; much Peace, much Hu- 
manity, would enſue; much; Igno- 
rance: would be obviared, and Error. 
{worſe than Ignorance) vonld vaniſn: 
The quarrels about religion would 
be moſtly at an End. Inſtead of 
Sawing: our whole Lives to de- 
tect the Errors in the Religior 
of | others, we would ſeriouſly and 
uſefully. employ Part of the Jime in 
the Detection of thoſe in our own.; 
an examination extremely wanted, 
but, J doubt, equally remote; if we 
wilfully acquieſce in the fallacious 
conviction, that ur own. contain- 
eth no heterodox Articles: Such a 
Conviction is really the more pro- 
ductive of Evil, as it inſers that In- 
fallibility ſo boldly claimed in the 
Frech of Rome. 5 | 


J 


* us now. apply theſe rake 


to. * Subject of the following 
Memoirs; 


Ss. 


on 7 
Memoirs ; 4 Civil War kindled in 
the Heatt of our on Country, and 
hi on to all the extremes of 
Seduction and Violence! — That 

in abe nei ghbourmg lſie began finſt; 

and, if ir did not y the train here, 
it at leaſt applied the match whigh 
fired it off. My Lord Caftlehaven, 
like a judicious Hiſtorian, lays the 

Cauſe of ours in the perpetual Ani- 

moſities between the Lngliſh and Iriſù, 

ever ſince the firſt Settlement and 
hoſtilities of the former, in the Reign, 

and under the Conduct of Henry Il. 


* 


— )) , , 


the old lriſh to the Engliſh Govern- 
ment availed them; {Doc for four 
hundred Tears, before the Reformati- 
on, no Laws, nor Conſtitution of 
Civil Polity, was allowed them, not- 

vichſtanding their frequent follici- 
tarions for the ſame, from the PLA x- 

Fo &@ENET Race; how, during that 
Jong Period. * have been devoted 

b to 


Sean 


hs 


He ſaw, how little the Submifſion "= 


Xu 
to: All the calamities of Anarchy and 
Slaughter; how, in the Reign of 
that worthy. Monarch I AMS I. (the 
Hirt of the Stuart. Line) the Inno- 
cem were confounded with the Guilty 
(if any Guilt there was) and fix en- 
tire Counties confiſcated from them, 
and planted with Colonies from the 
Lowslands of Scotland; finally, how 
the Governors here, in Lord Ca/- 
Zlehaven's own Time, (Pars ons and 
BORLAC UH) ſought every Means, and 
defended every Act, which might ; 
force ſuch exaſperated Spirits into 
Rebellion; how theſe Governors took 5 
Occaſion to frighten thoſe Men , 
with the terrors of Extirpation, by I « 
threatening unheard-of Violence to || 
their Conſciences ; and how induſtri- || , 
ouſly all avenues of redreſs, all || i. 
approaches to the Royal Preſence, || , 
were, for a conſiderable Time, ren- | ;, 
dered inacceſſible to this devoted I 


"People. Thus was the War 2 


15 N 
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ed; and thus v A. Hoſtilities begun 


the Violence offered them by the 


Governors, but by the — of 


the Scoriſh Fanatics, who invaded 
England, in the Yea before: With 


this Difference, however, that they 
took up Arms for. the Monarchy; ; 


which the ers, by a /olemn Cove- 


nan, reſolved to obe turn. That 
theſe Inſurgents were guilty 3s Cru- 


elties unwarranred by Honour, ' or 
Humanity, or Religion, is certain ; 
and that they, who exaſperated them 


into all this, were the rue Authors 


of all the Blood- ſhed, on both Sides, 
is equally, ſo. In ſuch a Tragedy, 
the Party, who hath the Je Power 
to offend, ſuffers the mo: The Con- 

#3 -—eexe 


When a Party in the North; headed 
by a few of the diſpoſlefled Gentry; 
began very violent Acts, in Novens- 
_ 1641, and ſoon after entered the 
Engliſb Pale; warranted for ſo do- 
ig (as they thought) not only by 


— eee 
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foderate Catholics, who: Adeteſtod 
theſe Barbarities, and who, in Truth, 
hated their lriſh Brethren (from the 
ſeuds of former times) ſuffered by 
the Maſſacre more than the Inſur- 
gents themſelves, whoſe Ontrages 
were confined only to a few Coun- 
ties, not to the whole Kingdom, as 
my Lord Clarendon very anjairly (to 
Them. it the affen renn ae 
® 


Tas Time is baba when 
the entangled threads of cheſe af- 
fairs will be vound up, in one ſtreight 
Clue of true Hiſtory: Until that ar- 
rives, the Memoirs of the Noble 
and Excellent Peer before us, muſt}. 
BE a valuable ks the Public. 
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Nor, The F ſtride s Ae 5 
very few, not above 50 in Number 


it was thought needleſs to inſert ther 
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O R HI S 
Review of the riß Wars, &c. 
O F all the practices uſed of late to involve 


the Nation in a general combuſtion, and 

once more to ſet us all together by the 

ears, as nothing is more unchriſtian, ſo none can 
be of more dangerous conſequence to the publick, 
f- than the people's rubbing up old fores, and re- 
ht proaching one another (when they promiſe to 
- reform, and become peaceable ſubjects) with 
tell. their paſt crimes, or the names of parties and 
ICY factions, to keep the breach till on foot. It 
uſt] nas always been ſo deſtructive of the peace and 
ic. quiet of all commonwealths, that there can be 
no hopes of a laſting ſettlement, while this ani- 

— moſity continues. Hence it was that immedi- 
| ately upon his majeſty's moſt happy reſtoration 
it was thought of abſolute neceſſity by the repre- 
ſentative wiſdom of the nation, by king, lords 
and commons, to paſs an act of oblivion of all 
crimes till then committed; and by certain pen- 
alties to * the people's mouths from uſing any 
A words 


\ 


(2) 


words of reproach, tending to revive the me- 


mory of their paſt calamities. But ſuch is the 


licentiouſmeſs of this libelling age, and fo great 
is the malice, and ſo prodigious the impudence 


of ſome wicked men, whoſe charity extends no 


further than their intereſt ; that while themſelves 
are the greateſt criminals, they exclaim againſt 
others, as unworthy to live. Of this we have 
ſeveral inſtances in divers books and pamphlets, 
by them publiſhed theſe forty years paſt, and 
ſome, with no good deſign, reprinted ſince theſe 


tragical ſtories they give us of the Jriſb inſur- 
rection in the year 1641, which they have fo 
ſtrangely miſ-repreſented to the world, and, with 
ſuch fictions and invectives, traduced the whole 
nation, that, wherever they are believed, an 
| Iriſh-man can pals for no other, than a monſter 


In nature. 

Tis true, the Triſh inſurrection can never be 
juſtified, and had they alone been concerned in 
ſuch crimes, it were very reaſonable and juſt (if 
prudence as well as charity did not oblige us to 
forget and forgive) to have them expoſed to the 
world, and ſet forth in the blackeſt colours: 
But when their neighbour- nations were at leaſt 
_ equally criminal; 'tis no more equity in any 
man to rail againſt them in particular, than it is 
prudence in a magiſtrate to ſhut up only one 
houſe when the plague | is univerſal, 


+ 
* 
* 


lſt troubleſome times. But they have exceeded 
all others, and out-done even themſelves, in the 


(3) 
I muſt aver, I little expect to have any occa- 
ſion this time of the day, to ſpeak or write any 


thing on this ſubject, when I hoped all was for- 


given, and happily buried in oblivion. But 
finding myſelf mentioned afreſh, not without 


ſome new aggravations, by theſe worthy authors 


of ander and Hes, as having had a part in the 
Iriſb rebellion z tho*, leſt they ſhould do me 


ſome juſtice, they are not pleaſed to tell how I 
have been uſed before I was brought to it, nor 


how I carried myſelf while of that party, nor 
yet what I have ſince done to expiate my offence, 


by ſerving with all poſſible zeal and fidelity the 


late and preſent King ever ſince the peace here 
concluded in 1646, I find myſelf under a neceſſi- 


ty to ſay ſomething in my own defence, ſetting 


forth the truth of my ſtory, in as brief and 


plain a method as poſſible, to obviate the falſe 
and malicious calumnies of theſe forging ſcriblers. 


But before I go farther, I muſt deſire the 
reader to make ſome difference between the firſt 
beginners of the rebellion, and thoſe that after- 


wards carried on the war under the title of The 


confederate Catholicks of Ireland, And to ſhew 
what grounds there is for this diſtinction, I ſhall 
here give a ſhort account of the riſe and progreſs 
of that inſurrection, and begin with my concep- 


tions of the motives and inducements, the Lord 


Mac Guire, Sir Phelim O Neil, and others, their 
accomplices, had to enter into that wicked 
conſpiracy. 
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Cn 
After the Scots had rebelled againſt the King 
in the year 1638, tho* they ſoon laid down their 
arms on the pacifi cation at Berwick, where I was, 
yet the fire was but ſmothered for that time, not 

altogether extinguiſhed. For in the year 1640, 

it bwke out with greater violence than be- 
fore, when they invaded England, fought and 
beat the king's troops at Newburn, and, advanc- 
ing, took Newcaſtle. 

On this alarm the king came to Tork, where 
he aſſembled his great council of all the peers of 
the kingdom, amongſt whom I was one; and 
by their advice the treaty at Rippon was ſet on 
foot, where a ſuſpenſion of arms was concluded 
with the Scots, on condition to pay them above 
25000 l. per month, to the great diſcredit of the 
Engliſh nation. All this time the king was 
importuned with petitions from moſt counties of 
England, for a ſpeedy parliament z to which his 
majeſty agreed: And having diſſolved his great 
council of peers, he ordered that unfortunate 
parliament to be ſummoned, which met at 
Meſiminiſter, the third day of November fol- 
lowing. 

Great were the people's expectations concern- 
ing the reſolutions of this new parliament; hav. 
ing in about twelve years before ſeen none, but 
that ſhort one of April preceding, which, laſting 
but two and twenty days, ſpent for the moſt part 
in idle preliminaries and declamatory harangues, 
came not to any iſſue touching the publick af- 


fairs of the nation. The king at the opening of 
4 this 


E 
this ſeſſion, fet forth how the Scots, without 
any cauſe or provocation, came in an horri- 
ble manner armed into England, were then 
gnawing the bowels of the kingdom, and like 
ſo to continue, unlefs ſpeedily prevented by his, 
and their joint concurrence. In order there- 
fore to reduce theſe gentlemen, he gives both 
houſes all poſſible aſſurance of his readineſs 
to concur with them in any thing they could 
find effectual for ſettling the peace and redreſſing 
the real grievances of his ſubjects. But this, and 
many other ſuch graeious condeſcenſions, ſerved 


only to increaſe the flame among the factions, 
who now, inſtead of voting the Scotch army, 


rebels and trai tors, not only ſtiled them dear 
brethren, but beſtowed. on them 3000001, for 
their kindneſs, and voted Mr. Gervaſe Holles to 
to be expelled the houſe, for ſaying, upon their 
debate, how this money ſhould be paid, That 
* the beſt way of paying them was by arms 
„ to expell them out of the kingdom.” Nei- 
their was this all. The Scots are no more 
careſſed on the one hand, than the kings miniſ- 
ters and friends are run down on the other: And 
the more the good king gave way to their mad- 
neſs, and yielded to their moſt unreaſonable 
demands in hopes they would at laſt become ſo- 
ber, and mind their duty, the more inſolent and 
imperious ſtil] they grew; as if nothing but the 
total ſubverſion of the government could in any 
meaſure ſatisſie their ambition: Which, though 
they carried ſmoothly for ſome time, till they 

| | had 


8 15 6) 
had got themſelves firſt made triennial and at laft 
perpetual dictators; and, by ſending the biſhops 
to the tower, had robbed their prince of twenty-ſix 
votes at once, and of a great deal more by paſſing 
the bill of attainder; yet nothing was more vi- 
ſible in all their proceedings, than their ill de- 
ſigns againſt the monarchy, and thereupon the 
approach of a ſudden rupture between the king 
and the factious part of both houſes. 


The Lord Mac Guire, Sir Phelim O Neil, and _ 


others of the Iriſb nation, diſſatisſied with their 
own condition, and conſequently weary of the 
government there, thought this conjecture very 
© ſeaſonable for their purpoſe : And like the Aſs 
in the fable (who, by imitating the fawning 
dog, expected to get into his maſter's favour, 
but was ſoundly baſtinado'd for his folly) doubted 
not by taking the like method, they ſhould fare 
no worſe than the Scots, in the redreſs of their 
_ grievances: And therefore that they ſhould 
not loſe the advantage of ſo fair an opportunity; 
they quickly put their heads together, and con- 
cluded that on the 23d of October 1641, they 
ſhould ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, the chief ma- 
gazine of the kingdom : And upon their good 
| Jucceſs in that attempt, endeavour to take in the 
reſt. But providence timely diſcovered this 
wicked conſpiracy, and the plotters fell into the 
pit themſelves had dug for others: Mac Guire 
and Mac Mahon were taken, and being ſent into 
England, were executed at Tyburn, and the reſt 
forced to retire into woods and mountains to ſave 
themſelves from the hands of juſtice. Now 


: EP 
Now the Iriſh offered me, while I was among 
them, ſeveral reaſons (beſides theſe mentioned) 
why they would at this time enter into ſuch a 
horrid combination againft their natural ſove- 
reign. —— But theſe following, I think, are the 


moſt conſiderable. 


1ſt. They obſerved, that by the governors of 
that kingdom they were generally looked upon 
as a conquered nation, ſeldom or never treated 
like natural or free-born ſubjects: And for 
their further excuſe, ſaid befides, that a diſcon- 
tented people, while thus uſed, are very apt to 
think they are no longer obliged, than they are 
forced, to obedience ; but may, by the ſame way 
they had loſt, when able, regain their liberty. 
2dly. It grieved them extremely, that on the 
account of Hrone's rebellion, as they ſaid, fix 
whole counties in Ulfer were in a lump eſcheated 
to the crown, and little or nothing reſtored to 
the natives, though ſeveral of them never join'd 
with Tyrone, but a great part beſtowed by king 
James on his countrymen, 
3dly. It did not a little heighten their diſcon- 
tent, that in the Earl of Szrafford's time, there 
was a great noiſe of intitling the crown to the 
counties of Roſcommon, Mayo, Galway, and 
Cork, with ſome parts of Tipperary, Limerick, 
Ficklow and others: And, they averred, and 
experience tells us, where the people's pro- 
perty is like to be invaded, neither religion 
nor loyalty is able to keep them within bounds, | 


"if they find themſelves in a condition to make 
1 3 S in — 


any conſiderable oppoſition : And ſo brought in 
the ſaying of thoſe reſolute ambaſſadors of the 
Pri vernates, who, tho? reduced to ſuch a very low 
condition, that they came to beg peace of the 
Senate of Rome, yet being aſked what peace 
mould the Romans expect from them that had 
broke it fo often? They boldly anſwered (which 
made the Senate accept of their propoſals) if 
a good one, it ſhall be faithful and laſting ; 
but, F bad, it ſhall not hold very long. For 
think not, ſaid they, that any people, or even 
any man, will in that condition, whereof they 
are weary, continue any longer than of neceſſity 

they muſt. Liv. lib. B. | 
Achly. They found that ſince the fitting of 
this parliament, great ſeverities were uſed againſt 
the Roman Catholicks in England, and both 
houſes ſollicited by ſeveral petitions out of Jre- 
land, to have thoſe of that kingdom treated 
with the like rigor, which to a people ſo fond 
of their religion as the Jriſb, was no ſmall in- 
ducement to make them, while there was an 
opportunity offered, to ſtand upon their guard. 
5thly. They ſaw the Scots by pretending 
grievances, and taking up arms to get then: 
redreſſed, had not only gained divers privi. 
leges and immunifies, but got 300000 1. for 
their viſit, beſides 850 |. a day for ſeveral 
months together. And this precedent encou. 
raged the rib ſo much at that time, that they 
offered it to Gwen O Conelly who diſcovered 
the deſign, as their chief motive of riſing then 
| In 
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* [rebellion ; which, ſaid he, + They engaged 
5 


in, to be rid of the tyrannical government that 
« was over them, and to imitate Scotland, who 
© by that courſe had enlarged their privileges.“ 
-: Laſtly, They foreſaw the ſtorm draw on, and 
ſuch miſ-underſtandings daily ariſe between the 
king and parliament, as portended no leſs than 
a:ſudden rupture between them, which made 
theſe male-contents believe the king, thus en- 
gaged, partly at home, and part ly with the Scotch, 
could not be able to ſuppreſs hem ſo far off ; 
and therefore; rather than hold out, would nt 
them any thing they could in reaſon demand, at 
leaſt, more than otherwiſe they could expect. 
Much to this purpoſe Mr. Howe! writ of the 
original of the rebellion, i in his Mercurius Hiber- 
nicus, in the year 1643, whoſe words, becauſe an 
impartial author, and a known proteſtant, I will 
here tranſcribe, in confirmation of what J have 
ſaid, and for the reader's further ſatisfaction. 
The Iriſh hearing, ſaid he, how well their 
«© next neighbours had ſped, by way of arms, it 
« filled them full of thoughts and apprehenfions, 
« of fear and jealouſy, that the Scotch (than whom 
« no nation upon earth is in that perfection, and 


b with greater antipathy hated by the Iriſh) 


« would prove more powerful hereby, and con- 
« ſequently more able to do them hurt, and to 
« attempt ways to reſtrain them of that conni- 


* ance which they were allowed in point of 
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religion. Moreever they entered into conſi - 
00 deration, that they alſo had ſundry. grievances, 
« and grounds of complaint. both touching 
6, their eſtates and eonſciences, Which they pre- 


*+* tended to be far greater than. thoſe of the 
Scotch. For they fell to think, that if the Scotch! 
© wereſuffercd to introduce a neu religion, it was 
< reaſon they ſhould not be puniſhed: in the ex- 
4 erciſe of their ola, which they glory never to 
60 have altered. And for temporal Maättere, 
« wherein the Scotch had no grievances at all to 


40 ſpeak of z the new - plantations, which had 


66 been lately. propofed, to be made in Conaug bi, 
4 and other places; the cancelled lands and 
« ;defective titles, which were daily found out; 

<« the new - cuſtoms which were impoſed ; 5 and, 
« the incapacity. they had to any preterment or 
HY office in church or ſtate, with other things 


15 they conceived to be grievances of a far greater 


© nature, and deſerved redreſs much more than 


1 7 the Scotch had. To this end they ſent over 
commiſſioners to attend the parliament i in En. 
" gland with certain propoſit ions; but thy were 
« diſmiſſed hence, with a ſhort and unſavoury 
« anſwer 3 which bred worſe blood in the natis 
on than was formerly gathered: And this, 
- with that leading cle of the Scotch, may be 
“ ſaid, to be che firſt incitements that ce 
2 i them WW PP 


w e 4 


Oi 2dly. In the courſe of human actions, me 
t daily find a true rule, exempla movent, exam- 


(119 | 
& on the fancy; precepts are not ſo powerful as 


* precedents. The':ſaid example of . Scotland 


e wrought ſo powerfully upon the imagination 
C of the Iriſb and filled them (as I touched be- 
< fore) with thoughts of emulation, that they 
ͤödeſerved altogether to have as good uſage as 


the Scotch z their country being far more bene- 
oficial, and conſequently, more importing te 
% Engliſb nation. But theſe: were but confuſed 


* imperfect notions, which began to receive 


<< mbre vigor and form after the death of 


« the Earl of Srrnfford, who kept them under 
fo exact an obedience, tho ſome | cenſured 


'< him to have ſcrewed up the ſtrings of the 
„ harp, too high; that the taking off chat EarPs 
head, may be ſaid to be the ſecond i incitement 

to the head of that inlurrection to ſtir. 


3 3dly. Add hereunto, That the Iriſb under- 


1 * ng” with what acrimony the Roman 


Catholicks in England were proceeded againſt, 


" ſince the ſitting of our parliament, and what 
8 


further deſigns were on foot againſt them, and 


-* not only againſt them, but even for reverſing 
the proteſtant religion, which ſome ſhallow- 
* -brained ſchiſmaticks, throw into the fame 
* ſcales with popery; they thought it was high 
-< time for them to forecaſt what ſhould become 
© of them, and how they ſhould be handled in 
* point of conſcience, when a new deputy of 
the parliament's election (approbation at leaſt) 
+6. ſhould come over. Therefore, they fell to 
N conſult of ſome means of timely Fe : 


| (12) 
„And this was another motive (and it was a 
« ſhrewed one) which puſhed on the Jriſb to 
%%% re 
„ Laſtly, That army of 8000 men, which the 
« Earl of Strafford had raiſed to be tranſported 
4c into England, for ſuppreſſing the Scorch, being 
«© by the advice of our parliament here diſband- 
4 ed, the country was annoyed by ſome of thoſe 
e ſtraggling ſoldiers, as not one in twenty of 
e the Iriſb will go from the ſword to the ſpade, 
or from the pike to the plow again. There- 
44 fore, the two marqueſſes that were ambaſſa- 
«+ dors here (then) from Spain, having propound- | 
„ ed to have ſome numbers of thoſe diſbanded 
forces, for the ſervice of their maſter ; his 
„ majeſty, by the mature advice of his privy 
„ council, to prevent the miſchiefs that might 
, ariſe to his kingdom of Ireland, by thoſe Tooſe 
s caſhiered ſoldiers, .yielded to the ambaſſadors 
motion, who ſent notice thereof to Spain 
e accordingly, and ſo provided ſhipping for 
rt their tranſports and impreſſed money to ad- 
„ vance the buſineſs ; but as they were in the 
height of that work (his majeſty being then 
in Scotland) there was a ſudden ſtop made of 
_** thoſe promiſed troops, who had depended 
long on the Spaniard's ſervice, as, the Spaniards 
had done on theirs. And this was the laſt, 
_*© tho? not the leaſt, fatal cauſe of that inſurrecti- 
on: All which particulars, well conſidered, 
it had been no hard matter io have been a 
prophet, and ſtanding upon the top of Holy 
8 9 85 2 8 Head, 
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ception of partiality or favour of the pa 
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« Head, to have foreſeen thoſe black ' clouds,. 
at ingendering i in the Iriſb air, which broke out 
& afterwards into ſuch fearful tempeſts of blood. 
Out of theſe premiſes, it is eaſy for any com- 
% mon underſtanding, not tranſported with 

„ paſſion and private intereſt, to draw this con» 

* clufion : That they who complyed with the 
* Solch in their inſurrection; they who diſmiſſed 
ce the Jriſb commiſſioners with ſuch a ſhort un- 
« politick anſwer ; they who took off the Earl 
of Strafford's head, and after wards delayed 
« the diſpatching of the Earl of Leicefer ; they 
c who hindered thoſe diſbanded troops in 
* Jreland to go for Spain, may be juſtly faid, to 
c have been the true cauſes of the late infurrec- 
« tion of the Triſb. 

Thus concludes this learned and ingeni. 


ous gentleman, who, as being then his majeſty*s 
| hiſtoriographer, was as likely a as any man to know 
the tranſactions of thoſe times, and as an ) 


man and a loyal proteſtant, was beyond all ex- 
piſts 


of Ireland; and therefore could have no other 


reaſon, but the love of truth and juſtice, to give 


this account of the Jriſb rebellion, and make the 
Scotch, and their wicked brethren in the parlia- 
ment of England, the main occaſion of that 


horrid inſurrection. Neither was this the fin. 


ole opinion of Mr. Howel, but the common 
ſentiment of all honeſt and knowing men, 
confirmed even by the dying words of our roy- 


al Er" in the twelfth chapter of his Icon 
t 


(14) 
Baſil, where he ſays, Certainly it is thought 
by many wiſe men, that the prepoſterous rigor 
& and unreaſonable ſeverity, which ſome men 
« carried before them in Ezgiand, was not 
< the leaſt incentive that kindled and blew. up 
into thoſe horrid flames, the ſparks of diſcon- 
<< tent, which wanted not pre-diſpoſed fuel for 
«© rebellion, in Ireland; where deſpair . being 
«© added to their former diſcontents, and the 
ec fears of utter extirpation to their wonted, op- 
e preſſions, it was eaſy to provoke. to an open 
0 rebellion, a people prone enough to break out 
to all. exorbitant violence, both by ſome prin- 
ciples of their religion, and the natural deſires 
of liberty; for to exempt themſelves from 
their preſent reſtraint, and to prevent thoſe 
&« after-rigors, wherewith they ſaw themſelves 
« apparently. threatned by the covetous zeal, 
*< and uncharitable fury of ſome men, who 
think it a great argument of the truth of their 
ct religion, to endure no other but their own. 
And again; I believe, it will at laſt appear, 
tt that they who firſt began to embroil my other 
* kingdoms, are in great part guilty, if not of 
<< the firſt ſetting out, yet of the not timely ſtop- 
ping thoſe horrid effuſions of blood in Ireland. 
*Tis plain therefore: (tho? other motives were 
not wanting to render many of that nation ill 
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affected to the government and prepare them for 


violence) the unexpected ſucceſs of the Scotch and 
daily miſ. underſtandings between the king and 


the parliament in Erg land, Save at this time 
birth 


6 
birth and life to the Triſh rebellion : For I * 
confeſs; I myſelf am now, as I have been long 
ſince, upon ſerious refleftions, abundantly con- 
vinced, that however the circumſtances of this 
time gave lift and birth to that. rebellion of Ireland; 
yet chextitibe of it had been laid partly at home, 
but chiefly abroad in foreign parts, even ſeveral 
years before the troubles either of England or 
Scotland began. And that the original, true and 
great motive indeed thereof, was no other than 
that fatal une, which for ſo many hundred years 
from Hen. II. to the beginning of king .Fames's 
reign, had been not only the very ſource of all 
the dangerous rebellions of that conntry, but the 

very bane and ruin of its people on all ſides for 
ſo many ages. The national feud, I mean, be. 
twixt the mere Iriſb (as the antient Milgſans are 
called) andi the later rf, or colonies of Engiih ex- 
traction among them: And the vnalterable' per- 


ſuaſion of; the former, that the Engliſh tongueſt 


of that country, was but mere uſurpation, with- 
out any juſt title: And that the right both to 
the ſupream ſovereignty, and proprietorſhip too, 
of all the lands of Ireland, ſtill remained, accord- 
ing to the antient Brebon laws of that country, 
(Which ſay they, had never been legally repealed 
or antiquated and conſequently. alſo according 
to the laws ;of God) in the ſurviving heirs of 
the more antient natives, the Mile ans. It is 
true that forty years continual and flouriſhing 
peace in all obedience to the Engliſb laws there, 
from the laſt of queen Eliſabeib 8 ſee med 
af to 


WS, 
to carry ia fair outſide, as if all thoſe national 
former animoſities and pretences had been utterly. 
extinguiſhed. But alas! the old leaven ſtill fer- 
mented - inwardly of one fide ; and among that 
fide, the fire was but covered under hot embers. 
The Earls of Tyrone and Tirconel, and the coun- 
cils of Speix and Rome, and the Iriſh monaſteries 
and ſeminaries, in ſo many countries of Europe, 
and very. many of the church-men returning 
home out of them, and chiefly the titular biſhops, 
together with the ſuperiors of regular orders, 
took'an effectual courſe, under the ſpecious co- 
Jour of religion, to add continually new furl to 
the burning coals, and prepare them for a flame 
on the fitſt opportunity; which, whoever did 
not ſee in the beginning of this rebellion (as 
many did not) by obſerving what extraction, or 
what names all the firſt -appearers:in! it were of: 
And how, particularly, of the whole hundred that 
were deſigned for ſcizing . the caſtle of Dublin, 


there was not ſo much as one perſon of Britiſh | 
blood, extraction or name among them: might 
nevertheleſs, and without the help of a multi. 
plying glaſs, moſt; clearly ſee it in the proce- | 
dure of the war. Certainly it is my opinion, 
- iſt. That whole and great, and moſt numerous F 
party's exclaiming every where, both at home * 
(in Ireland) and abroad in other countries, againſt - 


the very firſt ceſſation concluded with the King's 
heutenant, the marqueſs of Ormond : And in 
foreign courts repreſenting thoſe confederates 
that concluded it, not only as falſly aſſuming 
= the 


In that number the lord, viſcount Muſtry, (after 


wo , conclud ofthe et 


TP? 


"the name of Iriſbmen, bur as really favouring 


_ the. ſchiſm and hereſies of England. 2. Their 
forcing after, at the end of three years more, both 
the repreſentatives and whole body of the Triſh 
confederates, to rejedt ſo ſcandalouſly and perfi- 
diouſly, as they did the peace of 1646, 3. Their 
oppoſing ſo long, and in ſuch manner as they 
had done, the peace of 1648, *till it was too late 
to retrieve: it, or iſubmit to it; were ſuch argu- 
ments, as upon ferious reflection, might convince 
any unbyaſſed perſon, what the primary grand 
deſign, and original ſource of that rebellion was; 
and alſo, what the natural end of it muſt have 
been, if ſucceis had anſwered the expectation of 
the great contrwers, in their plot ſor ſeizing the 
chief . of ant ein caſtle. of 
"Dublin, 5 'Y 

And vet, I. muſt aku ee there 
ke from the very beginning of the rebelli- 


on, a, conſiderable number of thoſe very antient 


Milelians. that upon all occaſions, ſided ſtill with 
ſuch other canfederate catholicks, a8 endeayoured 
All: ny could. to bring back the hole nation to 
former, obedience, to. the king and his laws. 


Fa of Clancg ri) with his whole party, the 
0. Callaghans,. and. ſome other gentlemen, thereof 
(men ot note in Munster) were eminent. To 
un (after the Nuncio' . Kean e pub- 
againſſ. x. atk hat obeyed the  ceſſatiqn of 
. of ducliguin) ma- 
RY 1; Milgfans, in other pro- 


VINCES, 
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vinces, joined themſelves, to ſhewtheir conſent to 
the peace of i 648,and conſequently, their obedience 
to the king. Among theſe, beſides the lord of 
- Toeagh, Alexander Mac Donall,and others, even that 
unfortunate gentleman, ſir Phelim O Neil himſelf, 
was one; tho? after all, I muſt likewiſe acknow- 
ledge, that becauſe the far greater number of the 
Mileſians, at leaſt the ftronger party of them were 
on the other ſide ; whoſe wilful obſtinacy rendred 
at long run all the endeavours and returns of 
: honeſt men wholly inſignificant and fruitleſs, 
whether ro the king or themſelves, or to defend 
their country from being utterly ſubdued, at the 
end of three years more, by the parliament forces. 
But left any ſhould think otherwiſe, ei- 
ther of the different inclinations and endeavours 
of thoſe parties, among the more antient Iriſh 
themſel ves, or of that very original deſign, and 
ſource of the rebellion, which I have nakedly 
given, according to my own later thoughts of 
both; yet foraſmuch as I put here no ſtreſs at 
all on ſuch matters, I paſs them over; and only 
at preſent aver, That whatever the primary 
grand deſign, whatever the ſource of this rebel- 
lion was, or might have been, it is notwithſtand- 
ing, in all appearance, beyond diſpute, that (as 
I have ſaid before) the unexgected ſucceſs of the 
' Scotch, and the daily miſ- underſtandings between | 
_ the king and the parliament in Ang land, was, 
what gave it birth and life at this time, viz. on- 
the 23d of Oober 1641. As for the maſſacre || + 


That enſued, it was certainly very barbarous and 
inhuman 


5 
mo - 
— 
* * 
* * 


inhuman, tho? I cannot believe, the tenth part 


of the Britiſh natives (reported by fir Fohn Tem- 
ple and others of the ſame kidney, to have been 


. murdered by the-1ri/b) lived then in that king- 


dom, out of cities and walled towns, where no 
ſuch maſſacre was committed. I am certain in 


ſir John Temple's muſter-rolls, of whom the ſub- 


ſequent ſcriblers borrowed all their catalogues, 
there are not ,15090 perſons to be found, tho? 


it is manifeſt, that in divers places, he repeats 


the ſame circumſtances twice or thrice over, and 
mentions hundreds, as then murdered, that lived 
many years after nay, ſome even this day alive. 
Nevertheleſs, it is very certain, that there have 
been great cruelties commited upon the Engliſh, 


tho', I believe, not the twentieth part of what is 


generally reported. But the truth is, they were 


very bloody on both ſides, and tho' ſome will 


throw all upon the 7r:/h, yer *tis well Lin 


who they were that uſed to give orders to their 
parties, ſent into enemies quarters, to ſpare nei- 
ther man, woman nor child. And the leading 
men among the Uri, have this to lay for them- 
ſelves, That they were all along ſo far from fa- 
vouring any of the murderers, that not only by 
their agents (ſoon after the king's reſtoration) 
but even in their 4 remonſtrance, preſented by 
the lord viſcount Gormanflown and fir Robert 


Talbot on the Iyth of March 1642, the nobi- 


lity and gentry of the nation deſired, That the 
murders on both ſides committed, ſhould be 


C - _ ſtrictly 


T Bgr/ace's hiſtory, pag. 58, 
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ſtrictly examined; and' the authors of them pu- 
niſned, according to the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
law. Which propoſal, certainly their adverſaries 
could never have rejected, but that they were 
conſcious to themfelves of being deeper in the 
mire, than they would have the world believe. 

This is plain matter of fact, and the confe- 
quence of it ſo obvious, that, notwithſtanding all 
the groundleis clamours of ſome, who loudly 
cry out againſt the Iriſb, but ſpeak not a word 
of their own rebellion, I muſt do that kingdom 
ſo much juſtice, as to declare, that I can no more 
believe, the leading part of the nation, did ever 
deſign, much leſs encourage, the barbarous cruel- 
ties there committed, than I can be perſuaded, 
that the lords and commons, who firſt made 
war againſt the late king in England, did from 
the beginning intend to imbrue their hands in his 
facred blood. Yet ſtill I think them inexcuſa- 
ble, becauſe I ſee no oreat difference; whether a 
man kills another himſelf, or unchains a fierce 
maſtiff, that will tear him to pieces. cannot 
therefore but believe, the contrivers and abettors 
of the 1rih rebellion, guilty of the maſſacre that 
enſued, tho* committed by the ride rabble; no 
leſs than thoſe that raiſed the late rebellion in En- 
land, are guilty of their princes blood; as if they 
had actually been regicides : tho* the army on 
the one 2944 and the rabble on the other, Aid 
the work, which their firſt movers, who unchain- 


ed them from their obedience to the laws, were 
not * to —— | 


629 
As for the generality of the” nation, whatever 
the northern rebels gave out to the contrary,- to 
encourage their party, and mduce others to join 
with them ; *tis manifeſt; they knew riothing of 


the deſign before, nor favoured it after it was 


difegvered 3 as appears by their ſolemn proteſtari- 
on in parliament on November 16. 1641, when 
meeting, according to their Prorogation, in tlie 
caſtle of Dublin, and this rebellion being laid 
defore them by the lords juſtices, ſir 5 liam 
Parſons and fir John Borlare, in order (as they 
ſaid) to find out ſome effectual means to reduce 
the rebels and bring them to juſtice; both houſes 
immediately declared their abhorrence to the 
rebellion, and agreed nemine ene to tlie 
following proteſtation. 

« + Wheteas the happy and peda ite of 
this realm, hath been of late, and is ſtill inter- 
e rupted by ſundry perſons ill. affected to the 
e peace and tranquility thereof; who contrary 


* 


to their duty and loyalty to his majelly, and a- 


« gainſt the Jaws of God, and the fundamental 
<< Jaws of this realm, have traiterouſly and rebel- 
“ liouſly raiſed arms, feized upon his majeſty's 
« forts and caſtles, and diſp tt fed many of his 
« faithful ſubjects, of theis houſes, lands and 
goods, and have ſlain many of them, and 
committed other cruel and inhuman outrages 
* and acts of hoſtility within this realm: che 
** ſaid lords and commons in parliament aſſem- 
« bled, being Juftly moved with a true ſenſe of the 
| faid 


| Ha 
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ſaid diſloyal and rebellious proceedings and 
actions of the perſons aforeſaid, do hereby pro- 


«* teſt and declare, that the ſaid lords and com- 


mons, from their hearts, do deteſt and abhor 


the ſaid abominable actions, and that they 


ſhall, and will to their utmoſt power, main- 
tain the right of his majeſty's crown and go- 


vernment of this realm, and the peace and 


ſafety thereof, as well againſt the perſons afore- 
ſaid, their abettors and adherents, as allo, a- 


* gainſt all foreign princes, potentates, and o- 
ther perſons and attempts whatſover : And in 


cafe the perſons do not repent of their afore- 


ſaid actions, lay down arms; and become 
humble ſuitors to his majeſty for grace and 


mercy, in ſuch convenient time, and in ſuch 
manner. and form, as by his majeſty, or the 


chief governor or governors, and the council 
of this realm, ſhall be ſet down : The lords 


and commons do further proteſt and declare, 


that they will take up arms, and will, with 


their lives and fortunes, ſuppreſs them in their 
attempts, in ſuch a way, as by the authority of 


the . parliament of this kingdom, with the 


approbation of his moſt excellent majeſty, 


or his majeſty's chief governor or . governors 


of this kingdom, ſhall be Hought moſt 
effectual. 


Thus both houſes 1. parliament (the true re- 


| Preſentative of the nation's loyalty) unanimouſly 
_declared their readineſs, to proſecute and ſuppreſs 


the . and in order: to bring them ſpeedily | 
. 
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to canis puniſhment: having withü all poffi- 
ble zeal and alacrity, offered their lives and for- 


tunes to the lords juſtices 3 they fell immediately 
to conſider of the moſt effectual means to do 


the work. But this way of proceeding did not, 


it ſeems, ſquare with the lords juſtices deſigns, 


who were often heard to ſay, That be more were in 


rebellion, the'more lands ſhould be forfeited" % them; 
and therefore, in the very heat of the buſineſs, they 


reſolved upon a prorogatiori 3 which” the parlia- 
ment underſtanding, - the lord viſcount Coſtelloe 


and myſelt, were ſent from the lords houſe, and 


others from the commots, to the lords juſtices, 
to defire the continuance of the parliament, at 
leaſt till the rebels (then few in number) were 
reduced. But our addreſs was ſlighted, and the 
parliament, the next day prorogued, to the great 
furpriſe of both houſes, and the general dite 
of all honeſt and knowing meãen. 
This encouraged the rebels, and vaſtly e 
their numbers in divers places of the kingdom. 
Freedom of rapine and murder drew ſuch num- 
bers of men together, that the few; deſperate 
male- contents, who began the tragedy, in a ſhort 
time, became a formidable army, and were at 


length ſo bold, as to beſiege Drogheda, about 


twenty miles from Dublin ; to the ſuccour of 
which major Roper, marching with 7 or 800 
men, was in a great miſt (near Gillianſtoum) let 
upon by the rebels and . defeated ; whereupon 
they forced the country round about (as the 
Scotch the year before did che northern parts of 

England) 
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England) Ito a weekly contribution, n 


mant of their army, which afterwards was.by th - 4 | 


Jords/juſtices, made 2 great crime; tho? in the 
north of Exglend, the like was thought known 
by the king as if che contribution favonres Aal 
ee che rehellion. 


The wembers of parliament i in 1 diſorder 


getited.to,cheir ſeveral habitations ia the country ; 
do did Ito, mine, but had nor been long at home, 


when I-xeccived a letter, ſigned by the viſcount 


Ger manſisum and Nertervil, and by the, harons of 
Slane, Loth and Dunſary, wich an. incloſed one to 
the lords juſtices, which theſe noblemen deſired 
me to ſend, and if poſſible, to ger their Jordſhips 
anſwer. The letter was very humble and fab- 
miſſive, deſiring only they might have permiſſi- 


on to ſend their petitions into Exgland, to repre- 


ſent their grievances to the king : wherefore I 
ſent it incloſed to the lords juſtices, who were 
ſilent as 0 theirs, yer anfuiered mine, tho' little 
more than a cover; in which they ſaid, Theſe 
were rebels and traitors, and adviſed me to re- 
veive no more letters from them. 1 readily ſub- 
mitted, nor do I know to this es how that 


ZN Jertercame'to my hands. 


All this while parties were ſene out by: the 
407 Jonas: Juſtices; and council from Dublin, and moſt 

Sariſons throughout the kingdom, to kill. and 
deſtroy the rebels; but the officers and ſoldiers 
tool little or no care to diſtinguiſh between re- 
bels and ſubjects, but killed in many places pro- 


miſcouſly men, women and children; which pro- 
CN cedure 
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cedure, not onl y exaſperated the rebels, and. inz 
duced them to commit the like-'cruelties- 1 
the Eng/ifb,. but frightened the-nobility and gen. 
try about, who, ſreing the harmleſs country peo- 
ple. without reſpect to age / or ſex, thus barbarouſl 
murdered, and themſelves. openly threatened-: 
favourers of the rebellion, for paying the: contric | 
bution, they -culd: not poſſibly refuſe, reſolved 
to ſtand upon thei, guard. Nevertheleſs, before 
they would attempt any thing againſt the governs 
ment, they ſought ſeyeral ways to get their petiti, 
ons,conveyed. to the a — at length prevailed 
with, firs Fobn. Read, a Scotchman, and one of 
his, majeſty's ſervants (then going. for England) 
to undertake 1 it; who coming to the marqueſy of 
Orang, upon his march, towards. rab „ Wag 
(on, what ſuſpicion L know not) 455. him gt to 
the lords juſtices to Dublin, and. not —— 

what he, carried, by them impriſonec, and 
ſagn, after put to the rack. Much about this time 
was the like done to Patrick Barnwell of Kilbrezy, 
2 man of 66 years, of age, but upon what account 
de, tell; gay I have been cold, his orims 
be came in upon the lords juſtices 

| proclamation, of . pardon: to thoſe of the Pale, 
chat would in ten days ſubmit chemſelves 3 and 
was ſo, wife, as not to conſider, that ꝰ free-holders 
(as, being more criminal than, the reſt, becauſe of 
heir eſtates) were by, ho lords juſtices, expreſly 
 eXEMPr Qut of that proc] amation,. As to F 
8 e TRE Rat to Hed ie the 
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1 Borlace's bifioty, page 3% ; 


1 
reſt, he was much preſſed to tell, how fer the late 
king and queen were privy to,or concerned in the 
il rebellion : This is notoriouſly known 3 but 
I have it more particularly from my brother 
Col. Mervin Touchett, who heard it from fir Jobn 
Read himſelf, as he was e out of the room 
7 where he was racked. | 

This did not a little inflame the reckenkige; 
oy it was a great addition to their diſcontent, _ 
that the king referred the whole buſineſs of Ireland 

(hereby rb thought he deſerted the protection 
of his people) to the parliament of England, who 
thereupon paſſed ſuch wild votes and ordinances, 
as tended to the utter extirpation of the natives 
ef that kingdom; not only declaring on Dec. 
8, 1641, that they would never give conſent to 
any toleration of the ® popiſh religion in Ireland, 
or in any other his majeſty's dominions; but 
enacting further in February following, when few, 
of any conſiderable firing or eſtate, were cone 
" cerned in the rebellion ; that two millions, and 
five hundered thouſand acres of profitable land 
in Ireland, beſides boggs, woods and barren 
mountains, ſhould be aſſigned to adventurers 
for ſmall proportions of money (which was af- 
terwards employed to raiſe armies ' againſt the 
king 1 in England) to reduce the rebels of that 
Kingdom. hon the greateſt diſcontent of all, 
was about the lords juſtices proroguing the par- 
Nament (the only way the nation had to ex preſs 


their - and prevent their n AN 
— 
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ſented to their ſovereign) which, had it been per- 


mitted to fit for any reaſonable time, would, in 
all likelihood, without any great charge or trou- 
ble, have brought the rebels to juſtice : For the 
war bhat afterwards enfued, was headed and car- 
ried on principally by members that then far in 
parliament. And to ſay theſe members were all 
along concerned in the rebellion, or engaged with 
the firſt contrivers of it, is to make them, not 
only the greateſt knaves, but the veryeſt fools on 
earth, Fnce otherwiſe they could not have been 
fo earneſt for the continuance of the Parliament, 
whilſt icting in the caſtle, and under the lords 
Juſtices guards, who upon the leaſt intelligence, 
which could not long be wanting, had no more 
to do but to ſhut the gates, and make them al! 
-priſoners, without any poſſbilicy of eſcape, of 
dar of redemption 
: Thus the contagion ſpread itlelf by det g 
over the whole kingdom, and now there's no 
more looking back, for all were in arms, and 
full of indignation ; there was fighting almoſt 
in every corner, and unfortunately for me, one 
encounter happened in the ſight of my houſe, at 
Maddingſtoton, between the ane of Ormond, 
commanding the Exgliſb, and, the lord viſcaung 
. Mountgarret, the Triſh forces, where the latter 
was defeated. This encounter goes by the name 
of the battle of Kilruſh, fought the 15 th of Apr 
1642. The Exgliſb were not above 3009-men 
ſtrong, but were bold and expert troops, well 
 effexred, wich ſome commons z the {riſa were 
more 


r cbles, and therefore 


0 28) 
More: in number, bat ill armed, and but veoh 
formed into bodies. | 

After this defeat my- lord at e en bass 


r 


with his army juſt by my gates; ſome of his offi- 


cers of my acquaintance: came galloping before, 


aſſuring me his lordibip would be with me in half 
an hour. Hereupon I beſtired myſelf, and N 
ing two or three cooks, a good barn- doo. 
| plenty of wines (beſides my ,own family, 52 
with me the dutcheſs of Bucking ham, the 1 
of. Autrin, her huſband, and the lady Roſe, Mr 
Daniels ſiſter) we patched up à dinber ready 
to. be | ſet upon, the table at my e coming in; 
but ſome that came with him t turned this another 
way, "magnifying rhe | entertainment beyond. what 
it was, and Publiſhed thre”, the army, th 


"garrett and the rebels. This, thro”. the, Eng! 
army, paſſed. for ee T believe dic me 
no ſmall prejudice. with the Jordsjuſtices, as ſhall 
appear in the lequel of my ftory which I. fh il 
nom purſue with a Jetter 1 received from my bro- 


. Col. Mervin Toachelt ypon-this-occaſien 
ſome - 


, Hearing your lordſhip is no wtiting: 
= what again of your concerns in Nrihld, 


; a6, doring cbe late war.: tho L, us on that ans 


e with you there in the beginning of ther- 

bly wie 

1 of ſome paffages more in ny knolnedgs'2iimn 
 41yours, have before written tb yo the b - 

80 je& ; yet how relnembi in ernie th rhe had 
then 3 ae eee „ be 


4 {545 W When 
. 


at 1 it 
| Vas a mighty feaſt, prepated for my lord Anunf- 


remind yu 


—_— ROO 


3 
. 


En being "hen a 


i „e reps plied : 
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e When che bebellion brälee derth in the 
oy north, you were in matter and on the new, | 


o 


« you immediately repaired to Dabhlin, to the 


5 « lords j uſtices, ſir Milliam Panſons'antl Gr. Jon 


6 Borlace, where you aoquainted rhem with 

45 « yoorllingneſs e ſerve the king againſt, the 
<< rebels, as your-anteſtorshad. formerly done in 

** Yreland, on the lilce occafionis : to which they 
<< replied; your religion was an ohſtacle. There 
prifliament in that kingdam ſit- 
king, you wre refolvied to ſee cheevent, ſend- 
Mt) int dme to your Houle ut in ite 
« Ebünty of Xnlurt, to ſecufe and defend it, in 


<4 käle chere were“ any kifing in thoſe Parts. 


«Up bon iy -<dtnity, ond Kian) pr Bug l 
e ffriped, 'whom'T too into che HböfE und re- 
© Rebel, Gefending th efm'in” the Heft mmer 'I 
1 old. Some tine after tlie par ffufnent being 
Abe yo vddu Gefired Gf itte juſtices an paſs to 
go for * K ; bit they Fefufing, you c- 
2 otic Them, that y ror erkate there was not 
Ko N. a &tidition'to 5 1 in Big atfd 
«<"defired that you tight de phed wich fome 
4 money for Fele e Acer ime as 
you e apply yourſelf to 'the*patFiartient in 
« England for a bas to bring you over; Which 
« they denied. Lou pfctfed them chen to Airect 
3 vou What courſe y 00 a Mold * to which 
e and m Mee ar weather. 
ou took tis e ice, and ONES 

e lord of Antrim Tad rH. Gy Darchich 6 

ce Derr wen kobes, 4nd n mere ve- 
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* ty well betad vid ſo good company to ſpon | 


your ' proviſions. But in 'a ſhort” time, the 
Iris 
« your ſtock to a village near. It being night, 
you deſired me to take your ſervants, and en- 
0 deavour the recovery z which I did. bringing 
e with me two or three of the chiefeſt conduc- 
4 tors of that rabble. This enraged the 7r;6 ſo 
% much, that you conceived I was not ſafe there; 
A and therefore ſent me to Dublin, to attend the 
4 juſtices orders, and aſſure them of your readi- 
a neſ to return on a call, they ſending a convoy, 
.« which they promiſed to do as occaſion required. 
« When I went from you, you thought it neceſ- 
4 ſary that I ſhould take with me, all the poor 
% Engliſs.that were ſaved; and to let them go 
7%, with the carts, which were loaded with. wool 


for Dublin; leaving only one of them, who 


64 was a ſadler, then my lord of Autrim's ſervant. 
0 In the paſſage, near Real, the rebels fell 
1 upon them, and barbarouſly killed ſome, and 
vounded others: myſelf and one more eſcap- 
0 ing by the goodneſs of our horſes. But A 
i ſervant of mine governing the carts, and be. 
44 ing an Enugliſb- man, they took > and whilſt 


es they were Preparing to hang him, ſir Jobn 


746 Dungan' 8 eldeſt ſon, Walter Dungan, came 
e forth from his father's houſe with a party, 
"6 and, reſcued bim with the reſt of thole that 
6, were left. alive, and brooghe them, ale to 
ky Dubtin; where I. was; gt. 
In a ſew days after, the marqueſs of — 
u fent out a party towards the place where this 
« murder 


came and drove away a great part of 


# 


r 7 OOO 


r 


2 
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« murder had been committed. 8 with 
* them, and coming near, we met ſir Artbur 


* Loftus, governor of the Naas, with a party of 
«©. horſe! and dragoons, having killed ſuch of the 


« Triſh as they met. 
1. But the moſt conſiderable flau; ahter was in 
« a great ſtraight of furz, ſeated on a hill, where 
tt the people of ſeveral villages (taking the ularm 
« had ſheltered themſelves. Now ſir Aribur 


4 having inveſted the hill, ſet the furz on fire 


* on all ſides, where the people (being a conſi- 
& derable number) were all burnt or killed, men 
« women and children.— 1 ſaw the - bodits and 
© furz ſtill: burning. 


„The ſadler that I had left in my lord of 
«. Antrim's ſervice, ſome time after met me, com- 
5 plaining, that coming from Dublin he — her 
e been taken by the rebels, by means of a 50 


ic that ſerved your lordſhip, and if I would Ka. 8 
« give him forty ſhillings (being damnified 
«© {o muck) he would complain. I told him 
„that the boy he mentioned was no ſervant 
* of yours, bur kept for charity, and to whip the 
« dogs out of doors ; being blind of an eye, 
& and lame of a leg. He replied, that altho* he 
« was blind and lame, he had a note from my 
«© lord of Antrim, to have him apprehended by 
© thoſe that were neither blind nor lame; which 


E 


<« he gave to them, who took him priſoner 5 and 


* carried him to the-gariſon of Leixlip, kept by 
the rebels. I bid him do what he pleaſed; 


2 A I would not give him one — "Pepe 
Fo * . 


BY 
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e next. T bean! of it, was; that he had 
2 complained'; and that your lordſhip was indic- 


4 ted for high 'treafon. - Vpon which I made my 
add reſſes to the lords juſtices again, to let them 
c know, they had not kept their words with me, 

* in tuffering 
j brother's but however, I would go and 

fetch you; and to that purpoſe defired them 
to let me have a party of horſe, but that they 
E refuſed, I then came down to you with ſome 
«. of” my friends, and 
n had paſt: You anſwered, that you knew 
6s: nothing of it, and went immediately wich me; 
% where you addreſſed yourſelf to my lord of 
% Ormond, as I did myſelf in your behalf to the 

< lords juſtices and council, to acquaint them 
that you were come. They replied, that they 
« could fay nothing to it *till you appeared be- 
* fore them, which · you did the next day; and 


then they ordered you to come the day fol- 


* lowing z at which time, without calling you 
in, they committed you to Mr. Woodcoct's 
ne. one of the ſheriffs of Dublin. 

Nou, I ſeeing this rigorous ufage towards 


you, with ſuch bloody doings on all fides, and 


hauing been refuſed a paſs for myſelf to go to 
„ England, made a ſhift to go away in a ſmall 


„ boat; and go directly to the king at York, and 


« petition him, that you might be fent for over 
& to be tryed here by your peers. But his ma- 
E jeſty's anſwer, was, that he had left all the 


8 = rod of "Ireland to * Upon 


this clandeſtine proceeding againſt 


acquainted you with what 


6 * which | 
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* which J went to Zondon, and petitioned the par- 
« fament to the ſame effect. Theft anſwer was, 


& That they could do nothing without the king, 
* of which J gave you an account by letter. 
« This was the laſt correſpondence I had with 
„ you, being after that continually ſerving his 
« majeſty in England. But the king coming 
« from Newark to Oxford, he ſent me with dif- 
«© patches to my lord lieutenant, and ordered me 
* to go to you and uſe my endeavours to per- 
« fuade you to haſten. a peace. You received 
* the commiſſion very agreeable, ſaying, That 
from the beginning of the war you had always 


“ Jaboured for a peace, and that you hoped. it 


« would ſoon be done. Before I returned I faw 
& it proclaimed. And it goes by the name of 
de The. peace of forty-fix.” - 1 
Landon, July 6, 1683. 


Thivs you have ſeen by my brother's. letter, 
Row, and upon what account I was made a pri- 
ſbner by the lords juſtices, and no hopes left me 
of any relief from either tlie king or parliament. of 
England; but was after twenty weeks impriſon+ 
ment ordered to be removed from the, ſheriff*s 
houſe to the caſtle. This ſtartled me a. little, and 
brought into my thoughts tlie proceedings againſt 


the earl of Hrafford, who confid ing in his own 


innocence, was voted out. of His life, by an un- 
precedented bill of attainder, Beſides, I heard 
nothing almoſt whilſt I'wasin priſon, but rejoic- 
ings at the King's misfortunes, and the ill ſucceſs 

6 E of 


| e "Y 
ol his arms, then engaged in actual war with his 
rebellious ſubjects in England. The lords juſtices 


and moſt of the e were too 3 of the 


* 


Parliament faction, and the marqueis of Ormond, 

whom I knew moſt faithful to the king, fell 
deſperately ſick of a fever, not without ſome ſuſ- 
Picion of poiſon, and was then given over by his 
phyſicians. Hereupon I weighed well my own 
Eircumſtances, and concluding, that innocence 
was 2 ſcurvy plea in an angry time, I reſolved to 
attempt an eſcape, and fave myſelf in the Jriſb 
quarters, which I effected in this manner, 

After the battle of Kilruſh, there was one George 
Ledwidge, an Iriſh trooper, of the marqueſs of 
Ormond's army, let: wounded at my houſe ; who 
being recovered (in acknowledgment of Emre 
received) often viſited me in priſon. I found 
fo much fidelity in this man towards me, 
that I truſted him with my deſign, and deſired 
his aſſiſtance. The trooper overjoyed to hear 
I had that confidence in him, declared he was rea- 
dy to venture his own life to fave mine, and would 
value no danger to free me from that reſtraint. 
With this, I immediately gave him money to 
| buy me three horles for myſelf and two ſervants, 
with ſaddles and piſtols, and ordered him to have 
them ready at a certain place, againſt next morn- 


Ing. This he punctually performed, and the 


night following, juſt as the maid was to ſhut 
| the door, it being ſomewhat dark, I ſlipt into 


the ſtreet, leaving my two men in the houſe, and 


appointing them where 15 ſhould find me in 
the 
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the morning. Abort nine of the clock they came 
out of the houſe, and bid the maid make no noiſe, 
pretending I was not well, and had not reſted - 
that night. They no ſooner came to me, 
the guards of the town withdrawn, and the 
patrols come in, but I fent them before with 
the trooper's ſon to get our horſes ready ; the 
trooper and myſelf foon following; but I, as his 
man, carrying a ſad Idle under my arm. To be 
ſhore, we mounted all on horſeback, marched as 
troopers careleſly out of town, and took our way 
by Temple. Oag, thro' the mountains of Wjcklow, 
towards Kilkenny. But before dinner my eſcape 
was diſcovered by the people of the houſe, and 
on notice given to the lords juſtices, I was pury 
ſued by a party of horſe, taking their way to my 
houſe, at Maddingftown, In the night they in- 
veſted it, but not finding me (after they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of what they could find) they killed 
many of my ſervants, and burnt my houſe : this 
I ſaw as I paſſed by, and had notice by the way, 
that Caſtlebaven alſo was ſeized by the Engliſh, 
and all I had there pillaged and deſtroyed. * 

On my arriyal at Kilkenny, I found the town 
very full, and many of my acquaintance, all pre- 
paring for war. To this end they had choſen 
amongſt themſelves, out of the moſt eminent 
perſons, a council, to which they gave the title 
of The ſupream Council of the confederate Ca- 
 #holicks of Ireland, and formed an oath of 
aſſociation, by which all were bound to obey 


them, They had made four generals for the 
E 2 | reſpectivg 


= 3s) 
reſpective provinces of the RE 5 Preſton, 
of Leinſter; Barry, of Munſter ; Owen Roe O Neil, 
of Ulſter; and one Bourke, of Conaught ; and be- 
ing to give commiſſions, they cauſed a ſeal to be 
made, which they called the "ſeal of the council. 
I was ſent for to this council to tell my ſtory, 
where I gave them a particular account of my 
dars z and being aſked, what I intended 
to do? I anſwered, to get into France, and from 
E - if into England. Hereupon they told me 
their condition, and what they were doing for 
their preſervation and natural defence, ſeeing no 
diſtinction made, or ſafety but in arms; perſua- 
ding me to ſtay with them, as I was beloved 
in the country, had three ſiſters married amongſt 
them, was perſecuted on the ſame ſcore they 
were, and ruined ſo, that we had no more to 
Joſe but our lives. I took two or three days to 
think of this propoſition, and to examine the 
_ madel of government they had prepared againſt the 
meeting of the general aſſembly, and moſt par- 


_ ticularly their oath of affeciation, which was as 
followetb. 


The Oath of Mein. > 


A. B. do profeſs, ſwear, and proteſt before 
God, and his ſaints and angels, that I will, 
© e life, bear true faith and allegiance 
C to my ſovereign lord Charles by the grace of 
4 God, king of Great.- Britain, France and Ire- 
« land, and to his heirs and lawful ſucceſſors: 
« And that I will to my power, during my lite, 
« defend, 
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dom, that upon any 
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c delead, uphold and maintain, all his and cheir 


«© juſt prerogatives, eſtates and rights, the power 


« and priviledge of the parliament of this realm; 


the fundamental laws of Ireland, the free ex- 


« erciſe of the Roman Catbolick faith and 


4e religion, throughout this land; and the lives, 


« juſt liberties, poſſeſſions, . and rights of 
« all thoſe that have taken, or that ſhall take 
this oath and perform the contents thereof: 
6 And that I will obey and ratifie; all the or- 
ders and decrees made and to be made, by the 
«© {upream council of the confederate'Cathoticks of 


this kingdom, concerning the ſaid public cauſe: 


« And I will not ſeek directly or indireftly any 


© pardon or protection, for any act dune, or to be 


< done touching this general cauſe; without the 
<« conſent of the major part of the ſaid council: 
« And that I will not directly or indirectly do 
„any act or acts that ſhall- prejudice the ſaid 
„ cauſe, but will to the hazard of my life and 
« eſtate, aſſiſt, proſecute and maintain the ſame. 

% | Moreover I do farther ſwear, that I will hot 


<< accept of, or ſubmit unto any peace, made, or 


eto be made with the ſaid confederate Catboliths, 
« without the conſent and approbation of the 
«« general aſſembly of the ſaid confederate Catho- 
« licks. And, for the preſervation and ſtrength. 
ening of the aſſociatien and union of the king- 
peace of accommodation 
«© to be made, or — with tlie faid confe- 
& Jerate Casbolicls as aforeſaid, I will, to the ut- 
$1 "oP of my power, inſiſt upon, and maintain 
| on the 


(38) 


4 che enſuing propoſitions, until a peace, as 


* PIs be made, and the matters ro be a- 
greed upon in the articles of peace be eſtabliſh- 
ay "od. and ſecured by parliament.” & 


So belp me Cod, and his Holy Goſpel. 


| Efdviog ſpent ſome time on theſe thoughts, 


and at laſt taken my reſolution, I returned to 
the ſupream council, thanked them for their good 
opinion of me, and engaged myſelf to run a for- 
tune with them. Whether anger and revenge 
did not ineline me to it, as much as any thing 
elſe, I cannot certainly reſolve. This I well re. 
member, that I conſidered how I had been uſed, 
and ſeen my houſe burning as I paſt by; beſides 


that I was a light man, with no charge, and 


without any hopes of redreſs from the king, who 
was then engaged in the inteſtine war. Now be- 
ing thus a confederate, and having taken the 
oath of aſſaciation, they made me one of the 
council, and general of the horſe under Preſton. 
[1 The firſt aſſembly met the 24th of OZ. 1642. 
It differed little from a parliament, but that 
the lords and commons ſat together. They ap- 
proved, without delay, all the council had done, 
and ſettled a model of government, viz. That at 
the end of every general aſſembly, the ſupream 
council ſhould. be confirmed or changed, as they 
thought fit. That it ſhould - conſiſt of twenty- 
five, lix out of each province, three of the fix ſtill 
reſident; the zyth was myſelf, with no relation 
to. n . but to che kingdom in general. 
4 2 | Every 
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Every province had a provincial affembly, which 
met on occaſions : and each county had commit - 
ſioners for applotting money within themſelves, 
as it came to their ſhares, on the general ap- 
plotment of the province. Many other things 
there were as to government, but theſe are the 
moſt remarkable. 

The general aſſembly being ended, the <4 
council ſent envoys to the king of France, Mr. 
Rochford, and after him Mr. Geofrey Barron : 
To the king of Spain, F. James Talbot, an Au- 
guſtine Fryar 5 To the pope, firſt, Mr. Richard 
Belling; after him the biſhop of Ferns, and Mr. 
Nicholas Plunket. Beſides thoſe they had reſi- 
dents with all theſe princes, but they were gene- 
rally charchmen. 

The king of France firft ſent them in return 
Mr. La Monarie, to whom ſucceeded Mr. Du 
Moulin, and after him Mr. Talloon. The king 
of Spain firſt ſent Mr. Fuyſot, a Burgundian, to 
whom ſucceeded the count of Beerbaven, after 
him Don Diego de*los Torres, The pope ſent one 
Starampo, prieſt of the Oratorian order, who re- 
mained 'till the coming of Rinuccini, arch-biſhop 
and prince of Fermo, in quality of Nuncio. All 
this while the generals were not idle, and mine 
took in Burras, Fertfaulkland and Birr, in the 
king's county; where I was with him, and had 
the good fortune to begin my command. in the 
army, with an act of charity; for going to ſee 
the gariſon of Birr, before it marched out, 
I came into a great room, where I found many 
* ple of quality, both men and women. 


They 


„ 
They no-fooner-ſaw me, but with tears in their 
eyes, they fell on their knees, deſiring me to fave 


- their lives. I was aſtoniſhed at their poſture and 
petition, and having made them riſe, aſked 
What the matter was 2 they anſwered, that from 
the finſt day of the war, there had been continual | 


action and bloodſhed between. them and: their 


Fi neighbours, and little quarter on eithen ſide; 


and therefore (underſtanding that I was an Eu- 
illi man) bogged. Þ would take them, into my 
. T knew there was: too much. reaſon 


dor their fears, conſidering they were to march 
tino on three days thro* the wands of Iregan, and 


general immediately, and got to-be commander 
of their convoy, and to make ſure, I called out 
300 foot and: 200 horſe, in whom I had moſt 
confidence, and carried off the people, who were 
at leaſt 800: men, women and children, and tho 
ſometimes attacked, I delivered them with their 
baggage ſafe to their friends. 
Our next undertaking was on the £.th of O. 
1642, Col. Monte (ſince made duke of Aller. 
marle) having relieved Ballynitill, a caſtle in the 
queen's county; general Preſton overtook him 
near Timacboo in his retreat, and preſſed him ſo, 
that he was forced to fight. In number they 
were pretty equal, about 1300 horſe and foot 
each, without cannon - but the buſineſs was ſoon 
over, and not many killed before we were routed: 
And, 1 the _ purſued (it being. a plain 
| | country 


waſte: countries before they came to. {thy, their 
nent friend gariſon., I, went therefore to the 
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country, and no gariſon near) we had certainly 


Joſt moſt of our foot. This check made us pret - 


ty quiet 'till towards the ſpring following; then 
he marqueſs of Or mond, lieutenant general of the 
Eugliſb, marched from Dublin, at the head df 


3000 horſe and foot, and ſome cannon, and com- 


ing thro* the county of Wenford, beſieged Roſs, 
a conſiderable town, ſeated on the river Barrow. 
T o relieve this place, general Preſton thaſtenetl 


with an army of 5 or .6000-horſe and foot, but 


no cannon; and having fent i ro men, com. 
manded by lieutenant gencral Purcell, into 
the town, he marched himſelf to whe 
Madigan, about two miles from Roſs, the prin 

cipal paſs by which the: marqueis of :O-mond muſt 
retreat, if he raiſed his ſiege; as he did ſoon af- 
ter the ſuccour got in; and finding Preſton be- 


fore him in battle, n not Well hat to do, 


being in an enemies country and ſcant of provi- 
ſions. The paſs was at leaſt half a mile thro' a 
bog, where zno more than four: horſes could 
march in a breaſt, with water in ſome places up 
to the belly. But Preſten had not the patience 
toexpect the enemy's coming to him, vhich they 
.muft do or ſtarve, but went over this paſs to 
them, and ꝓut himſelf under as great diſadvan · 
tage as his enemy could with, The marqueſs of 
Ormond toak hold of this unexpected ad vantage, 
and gave Preſten no time to form his army into 
battle, but charged: Rill-as, they ent. over, beſides 
-whatche,did, all along wich his cannon z till at 
length Ker cee loss ef men * 


1 
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and taken — we were wholly routed and 
defeated, This goes by the name of, The battle 
of Roſs, fought — 18, 1642. 
The marqueſs being returned to Dublin; 1 
louſies and diſcontents broke out between him and 
ſome great ones there, which gave Preſton leiſure 


* 


* 


Ballynetkill; where having intelligence that Col. 

Crauford was beſieging Balhöbritias, a caſtle be- 
| long ing to the viſcount Clamnaleer: he ſent me 
 . with a party of 1500 horſe and foot to relieve 
; the place; whereupon Crawford drawing off, in 
| : paſſing the river Barrow, had his thigh broke in 
i  -@ ſkirmiſh with a muſket ſhot. As Ballynekil] 


_————— 


gariſon too, as I had done the other at * 
ſafe to their friends. 

After this I remained at Kilkemry wh the 

| ſopream council, and Preſton with his army went 

into Wefmeath ; of whoſe abſence the enemy*s 

gariſons in the county of Carlow ard Queen's 


ty of Kiltenny to the very gates of the city. To 
oppoſe theſe I was commanded by the council to 
gather what forces I could to ſuccour and ſecure 
the country. I quickly got together about 2000 
men, with ſome pieces of cannon; and tho? the 
enemy retired, yet I marched on to Baliynury, 
in the county of Car/ow, and took both hat and 
LCiuobgrenan; where the county of Wexford regi- 


ſome examples made, ** well for the future. 
bes; 1 


to raiſe another army, and beſiege the aforeſaid 


was  ſurrendred, I returned and conveyed that 


county taking advantage, they alarmed the coun- 


ment mutinied, but being ſoon reduced, and 


. 


# 


1 marched thenee to the Queen's county and be- 


ſieged Ballynchenan, commanded by the Grimes, 


a valiant peaple, with a ſtrong gariſon : But a 


great breach being made, when we expected they 


would ſurrender, word was brought us, that a 


ſtrong party was coming by the way of Atbyto re- 


lieve them. I was not well at the time of this 
alarm, but lay upon my bed in my tent; yet 
made no great matter of it, knowing the ſuecour 


could not be conſiderable. But the viſcount 


Mountgarret being abroad, he ſent me word they 


were coming on in great haſte, and ſtronger than 
I thought, both in horſe and foot, and were then 


near the end of the Tougher 5 which was a great 
way cut through a bog, and I believe about 


half a mile in length. Now I had a ſtrong guard 


of horſe and foot at my end of the Tougher, with 


a line thrown up before them ; ſo that I judged 
the danger was not great : however, I got on 


horſeback with 400 horſe z and as I came ta 
my guards, ſeeing ſome of the enemy on the 


Tougher, in their march towards us, I commanded 
them to follow me to meet the enemy, thinking 
to have fought them upon the Tougher ; but they 
ſeeing us advancing, retired and (while I was 
paſſing the Tougher) formed ona plain two muf. 
ket ſhot off again; but when they perceived I 
was preparing to charge, they drew off again 
and did not ſtand me *till they had got chro? 24 
gap, in aditch, with water up to the belly; which 
having paſſed, they lined the ditch with muſque- 
deen. drawing up their horſe and foot cloſe by 
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to defend the gap. Sir Walter Butler with his 

ſquadron begun the fight; but he being wounded 

in the ditch, with a pike thro? his thigh, his men 
fell off, and a ſecond ſquadron charged and did 

the like. But the enemy ſeeing more - ſqua- 
drons coming on, they took their advantage in 


the {moak to run away, which we could not fee | 


still the ſmoak was over. Then we followed 
but could not engage them *till they recovered: 
Athy, which. was not far off, I gueſſed them to 
have been about 300 horſe and about 7 or 800 
foot. Their ſuccour being thus beaten in their 
view, the beſieged gariſon yielded on condition: 
to march out with their arms. While this place 
was putting in order, I went with a party of 
Horſe to Beleadams, a caſtle about a mile diſtant, 
belonging to fir John Bowen, provoſt-marſha], 

an old foldier, and my long acquaintance. I ſent 
to ſpeak with him, and after ſome kind expreſſi- 
ons, told him, I muſt put a gariſon into his 
caſtle, He flacly denied me, and calling for his 
wife and two very fair daughters he had, deſired 
only one favour, that in caſe I was reſolved to 
uſe violence, I would ſhew him where I intended 
to plant my guns, and make my breach. I ſas 
tisfied his curioſity, and aſked him. what he 
meant by this queſtion ? becauſe, ſaid he (ſwear - 
ing with ſome warmth) I will cover that part or 
any other your lordſhip ſhoots at, by hanging 
out both my daughters in chairs. *Tis true the 


place was not of much W 3 however, 
this conceit ſaved it. LIE 
All 
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All this while my lord of Iuchiguin wa maſter” 
of the field in Munſter, having won ſome battles, 


beat the Iri/# in all parts, and in a manner ſub- 
dued the whole province to four or five towns; 
and with theſe too he was now going to work, 
beginning with Nilmalock in the county of 
Limerick, having ſet down before it with an ar- 
my of ooo men. This alarmed the general 
aſſembly then fitting at Kilkenny, but moſt 
particularly thoſe of that province; who after ma- 
ny councils among themſelves, concluded ar laſt, 
5 to aſk ſuccour of the general aſſembly, tho“ 
b they ſaw but little hopes of any in that exigency, 
| for Preſton was far off with the army, Where» 
. fore opening themſelves more clearly than per- 
haps they would have otherwiſe done, they laid: 
claim to me, as having my earldom and eſtate: 
in their province, tho? I was an officer of Lein- 
ſter: alledging further, that their general was 
old and unfortunate, and that if L had the com- 
mand, all would join in the defence of their eoun- 
try, and take new courage. I was preſent at 
this propoſition, and tho* I had ambition and 
vanity enough, yet having no proſpect of ſucceſs 
I thanked them for their good opinion of me, but 
heartily oppeſed their motion. But my lord 
Muſtry, ſince made ear] of Clancarthy (my great 
friend and of that province] deſired the aſſembly 
to command me by virtue of the oath ot aſſociation; 
This they did, and ordered that my commiſſion 
(under the ſeal of the confederates to eommancł 
1 in chief for that . 
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ly diſpatched. I ſubmitted, and being aſked 


what troops were near. at hand? I anſwered, I 


| knew of none but of my own life-guard of horſe T 


*is true, I had obſerved many ſtraggling horſe in 


town, but they would not be brought rogether 


without money. Some money was then given 


out, and by ten of the clock the next morning 


I had engaged about eighty horſe, and put 


them under the command of Garret Talbot, bro- 
ther to fir Robert Talbot: Theſe with my life- 
guard, commanded by captain Fitzgerald, com- 
monly called Garret Garrough, made in all 120 
horſe, and with them I marched, accompanied 
with my lord Maſtry and ſome others of the 


about 120 horſe more, moſt of them gentlemen, 
and formed into a ſquadron. But at Cabs! I was 


. received by the general of the province, Barry 3 


lieutenant general Purcel!; and ſome other 


officers with 700 foot. That night I had intel- 


ligence, that the lord of Inchiquin had raiſed his 
fiege, and marched with 4 or 5000 men into 
the county of Kerry, but had ſent fir Charles Va. 


vaſor with 16 or 1700 horſe and foot to take 


in Cloblea, a caſtle then belonging to the Con- 


dong; I marched. immediately towards him, and 


before night encamped within three miles of him, 
a mountain only between us. My brother Rich. 


ard Butler of Kilcaſh, brother to the now duke 


of Ormond, was ſent, out the fame night to diſ- 


cover the enemy, and in the morning word 


was brought to us, that the caſtle was taken, the 
gariſon 


\ 
\ 


2. 


province, to the frontiers of Munter, where I met 
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gariſon, after quarter given. put to the ſword, and 
my brother engaged. On this I loſt no time, 
but marched in all haſte with my horſe to his 
ſuccour; which joined with his made but 240 
1 2570 at the moſt, The foot marched after, 
but the old general moved ſo ſlowly, that I had 
defeated the enemy before he came within two 
miles of the place. The manner thus. 
Sir Charles Vavaſor, tho? he had taken the 
caſtle, remained ſtill in his camp, 'till ſeeing me, 
on the top of the mountain above him, come to 
ſuccour mine that were ſkirmiſhing, he drew to 
arms; but being amongſt hedges and ditches, 
and the caſtle between us, I could not come at 
him, 'till he marched towards Caſth- Lyons ; 
where, in a large plain he drew up his men: but 
I going by the advantage of a great valley, came 
into the plain unſeen, almoſt as ſoon as he; and 
having ordered three or four ſquadrons of boys 
on horſeback to poſſeſs the ground from whence 
I came, I loft no time in the charge, and quickly 
deteated his horſe, who, to ſave themſelves, 
broke in on the foot, and put them into diſorder: 
their cannons were uſeleſs, being paſt the black 
water. This (with God's bleſſing) and a great 
ſhower of rain gave me the victory, with little 
or no loſs. Sir Charles that commanded, with fe. 
veral other officers, remained priſoners z their 
cannon and baggage taken, and all their foot 
defeated ; but their horſe; for the moſt part, eſ- 
caped.— This happened on C Sunday the 4th 
of June 1643. 
Now, 
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the improving this advantage I took leave of 
ghe (general, with others of the provice, and re- 
aurning to Kailtenay, gave the A ſembiy an account 
of what had paſt, in order to their future com- 
mantis. Soon after the aſſembly being broke up, 
and aifupream council choſen ito govorn in their 
abſence, I returned to Niicaſi (my brother Buiverts 
chouſe) to reſt mytelt. to NV,, 

and whilſt they were there, a trumpet brought 
them a letter from the marqueſs of Ormond, let - 
ang forth his being appointed by the king to hear 
— gtievances, and to treat for an accommodati- 
Tune trumpet was quickly diſpatched, with 
— — hich coming to my know- 
Jedge, I repaired to Kilkenny, where the coun- 
Lil was returned; and on information, finding 
What I had heard was true, I ſent for fir Rabert 
Talbot, lar Richard Baruwell, Col. Walter Bagnell, 
and ſuch others as were in the town well affec- 
ted, and leading men i the aſſembiy, tho? not 
of the council, and having acquainted them with 
what I underſtood, I told them, if they would 
turn. We all agreed on the way, which was to 
£0 to the council then ſiiting, to take notice 
of the king's offer and their return, and to 
mind them, that the conſideration and reſolu- 
tions concerning peace and war, the general 
aſſembly reſerved wholly to themſelves ; and 
therefore to require that So __ ſend imme- 


cl a trumpet of their own, with a. letter 4 
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the marqueſs of . giving him to under- 


ſtand, they had iſſued ſummons for a general 
aſſembly, in order to acknowledge the king's 
gracious favour, in naming him his commiſſioner, 


to hear and redreſs our grievances. This we put 


in execution, and gained our . without much 


reſiſtance. 

The marqueſs of Orgond — — brought 
into a treaty, the confederate commiſſioners met 
at Suganſtown, near the Naas, as his excellency 
had appoinred, in order to a ceſſation of arms. 


At which time all parties laboured to get what 


they could into their poſſeſſion. Col. Maonke 


(after made duke of Albemarle) marched into 
the county of Wicklow to take in the harveſt, and 


poſſeſs ſome caſtles there. I was com 3 by 


the council to make head againſt him; and 
having rendevouzed my troops, conſiſting of 
about 3000 horſe and foot, at Baliynekill, in 
the county of Carlow, notice was brought me, 
that Col. Monte was marching away in haſte to 
the aſſiſtance of the lord Moore, then facing 
Owen Roe O Neil, near Portleſter. Finding 
therefore now 1 had nothing to do, I thought it 
worth my while to endeavour the taking in Dot 
larſtown, Tully, Lacagh, and other caſtles in the 


county of n between the rivers of Barrow 


and Liffee. I began with Dollarftown (a place 
about a mile from \Kiltar, where I had a gari- 
ſon) and marched from my camp with 3 or 400 
horſe, and about 300 foot; and coming before 


the Place 1 in the evening (for it was no more than 
1 "G 1x 
43 | 


t. Jo). 
"Bx or ſeven ifs) I ſent a trumpet to the maſter 
of the caſtle, Mr. Dade; Who had been Tong of 
my acquaintance. The gentleman immediately 
came to me upon ſummons, and I gave him 
"reaſons why he ſhould pot. the: place into my 
hands. 

He conſented; but as the men, appointed to 
ga riſon the place, were marching towards it, one 
lieutenant Burres, who came but that afternoon 
from Athy, debauched the ſoldiers within, and 
perſuaded them to ſhut the gates, and bid me 
defiance. This I ſaw was no fault of the gen- 
tleman, whom I kept with me that night, and lodg. 

ed at Rilcae; but I immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to K7/kenny, for three good battering pieces. 


Next morning I returned to my camp at Ballyne- 


Kill, and the day following my guns being come 


as far as Carlow, I ſent in the evening a party | 


of horſe and foot, with orders before day to 
inveſt the place. The morning following I ar- 


'Tived mylelf, with the reſt of my forces and the 
cannon, and without ſummoning began to batter : 
And having made a breach, ſtormed the place, 


and ſet fire to the gates; but the gentlemen's 


wives and ſome others were ſuffered firſt to come 

out. The reſt, eſpecially Mr. Burres, and his 

"comrades," ſuffered as they deſerved. 
Having "maſtered this place, in the W 


1 dilpatched a party of horſe and foot to inveſt 
FTullagb, which they did before day. In the 
Abra Tarrived myſelf, and having planted 
my guns, ſummoned the place, and had it ꝓ ĩeld- 
1. | — ed 
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ded, by ſir George, Wentworth, then governor, 
an condition, that bath. horſe and foot might 
march out with their baggage. |, 


Having thus taken this caſtle, and 18 a gari- 


ſon te ſecyre it, I encamped on a heath called 
the Curregh of Kildare, from whence I ſum- 


moned all the caſtles thereabouts, and had them 


yielded ; only whilſt I was thus encamped, Col. 
Chidley Coote, governor of Lacacb, came to me, 


and tho' he had: nothing to ſecure his return, 


yet, on conditions I let him go; and after aps 


pearing before his Places had i it according to gur 


agreement. 2 
This done, 1 repaſſed the 1 at übe en 
Even, marched into Leix, and took three or 
four ſmall places. Bat as J was going on I 
bad advice from the commiſſioners at Suganſtown, 
chat they had on the Afth of September 1643, 
concluded 2 ceſſation, af arms with. dla aargueſs 
of. Ormond, to which 1 ſubmitted. b 
After this, a treaty went on for a peace, "ons 
in.a-ſthort.time-all: was agreed, except a ceſſati - 


on for churches, and the ſplendid exereiſe of reli- 


gion, as in France and Spain. This was much 
inſiſted upon by the confederate commiſſione rs, 
and as teſolutely re fuſed by my lord of Ormond, 
who: alledged that the king (by agreeing to ſuch 
an article) might endanger the, Jols of his Whole 
arty: in England; and in truth it would | have 
ni fied little to the confederates for their ſe- 
turicy, Chiefly canſiſted in keeping up the king, 


N _ farce enough in, cheir QWn hands, 
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which would have been ſufficiently lelt them, 

tho 20,000 of their men had been ſent 1 into Ex- 
Fand, along with the 10,000 men of my lord of 
Ormond, ſent out of Leinſter and Munſfer of the 
Engliſh troops in thoſe provinces. | For at this 
time as all agreed to the ceſſation, except the 
Scotch in Ulſer, fo they would have ſubmitted 
to any peace, that ſhould have been concluded 
between my lord of Ormond and the confederates z 
and thus united, the Scots and the reſt of 
the parliament. party, would have been ſoon 
forced to a ſubmiſſion. It was certainly a great 
folly, and a prodigious inſtance of blind zeal in 
the Iriſb clergy to ſtand thus out with the king, 
after ſuch repeated profeſſions of loyalty, and ſo 
| many battles loſt by their generals in the four 
Provinces of the kingdom, who had nor all this 
time, gained one ſingle victory from the begin- 
ning ot the confederacy, nor any colour of ſuc- 
ceſs, but whar little minen I * as aw 
Have already ſeen, 
 - © Befides, it was very viſible cat the as 
Triſb could ſubſiſt no longer than the war laſted | 

between the king and parliament ; and if upon 

any terms the king and they agreed, whether he 
j forced them to a ſubmiſſion, or was forced to 
| comply with their inſolent demands, as there 
| was no poſſibility for the Iriſb then to hold out, 
| fo they could not in reaſon expect any mercy 
| from either; but major general Monroe ſome 


time before arrived in Ufer from Scotland, 
| With 10,000 new ee, to whom fir Robert i 
| L £ Seward 
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Steward joined, with 5 or 6000 of the old Scots, 
natives of that province; and alſo ſome Engliſh, 


under the command of fir Audley Mervin, fir 


Theophilus Jones, and others, would not ſabmie 
£0t his ceſſation, but forced general O Neil to ſuch 
great ſtreights (who had been but a little time 
before defeated by that party, in the encounter 
where Con O Neil, and many others were killed) 
that in the beginning of the winter (leaving his 


troops and Ceareagbis to ſhift the beſt they could 


for themſelves) he came to the general aſſembly, 


held at Waterford; where he ſet forth the lamen- 
table condition of his people,deſiring the aſſiſtance 
of the other three provinces, and, in the name of 
his own province, undertaking to join to their 


forces 4000 foot and 400 horſe ; but withal de- 


2 claring, that otherwiſe he, wiel his forces and 
Ceareagbis, ſhould be obliged to ſave themſelves 

in the other provinces. | This laſt point of Owen 
O Neil's ſpeech (beſides their 
the Scots would not fail ſoon to 


erſuaſion, that 


ollow and viſit 
them) made the aſſembly come to a quick conclu- 


fion, and agreed to ſend 6000 foot and 600 horſe 


out of the other three provinces. But it coming to 
the queſtion, who ſhould be the'general of this 


army, they went to the election after this manner; 


The aſſembly fitting, thoſe they thought fit to 


come in competition, they cauſed their names, 
one under another to be written down, and from 
each a long line to be drawn; then at the table 
- where the clerk ſate, every member of the general 
4 embly, one after another, with a Pen puts a 


a 
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daſh on the line of him that he would have to 
de general; and to the end that none ſhould 
mark more than once, four or five were choſen 
out of the aſſembly (two of which were biſhops) 

being upon their oath to overlook this marking. 
Now contrary to Owen O Nets ex pectation, 
who had deſigned this generalſhip for himſelf, 
by which he would be generaliſſimo, I happened to 
— which Owen Roe Ak extreamly to 
However he 
n it — and came to , and 
wiſh me good ſucceſs; giving withal great aſſu- 
-rances of his performance, and readineſs to ſerve 
me to the utmoſt of his power. Next day a 
commiſſion was ſent me with orders to prepare 
all things for this expedition which I did, and 
made ſome enquiry anto the matter. But the 
farther I looked into it, the worſe I liked it z for 
1 conſidered I was now to make a war, not only 
in a country where we had never been, hut 
| where we had not ſo much as one City 4 or Wwalled * 
i | 3 and che enemy had many. = 
1 That by all intelligence, I. Lands the, Scot 
= could. draw into the, field 16 or 37% ↄ men.. 
| | That if Owen 2 Neil ſhould perfom, and deal : 
I 
7 


fairly with me, yet all I was, to expect did not 

exeeed ten thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe. 
That having no towns in Ul&er, we ſhould be 3 
foteed to bring all our proviſions from the other n 
| . provinces, where I had my magazines. That 1 h 
= = muſt depend upon Omen O Neil for intelligence 18 
1 lor . uch a always guided myſelt in 5 
= ; my 
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my PDEs ſmall undertakings. But that which 


moſt of all troubled me, was, that I did not ſee 
how I could avoid a battle, if the enemy had a 
mind to it z as I was to make an offenſive 


war. I had alſo this conſideration to diſcourage 


me, that altho* our parties had commonly the 
better, yet our army had always the worſt. I his 
was experienced in ſeveral battles and rencounters , 
and the reaſon thereof was clear and obvious, 
For moſt of all the great towns in the kingdom 
were the enemy's, and gariſoned; and of the 


few we had, there was none but K:/kenny would 
receive a gariſon. So that at our leaving the 


field in winter, as the enemy returned into 
their gariſon, where they were with their 
officers kept in diſcipline, ours were diſperſed 
all over the kingdom, into little villages, and 
odd houſes, never ſeeing an officer *till the next 


campaigne. And therefore came to their ren- 
devous in the beginning of every field, like 
new men half changed. And for the horſe, 


they were ſo haggled out in riding up and down 
to ſee their friends, that they ſeemed hardly able 


to draw their legs after them; and both horſe 


and foot with ruſty arms not fixed : But how 
plainly foever I ſaw my ill condition, I muſt 
thro* as well as I could; yer withal reſolving to 
avoid a battle with all poſſible means, and ſeek to 
make my war by parties and ſurprizes. Now 


having time enough before the campaign, 1 
was commanded by the ſupreme council, to march 
U h to e lome of our own party, 


Which 
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ſttzhere, and would not ſubmit to the ceſſation. 


(56) 
- which had ſet up for themſelves in the county 
of Mayo, and were poſſeſſed of Cafle-carrow and 
\Caftle-barr, the former commanded by one Bourk, 
the latter by the lord Mayo. I took with me 
2000 men, paſſed the Shannon at Fort-Faulkland, 
and by the marqueſs of Clanrickard's permiſſion, 
marched thro* his country. Theſe caſtles made 
litele reſiſtance, and being yielded, I ſent my 
party under the command of fir James Dillon, 
into the county of Roſcommon, to reduce the 
: Armeſoy*s and ſome others that held gariſons 


When he had done this work, which he had 
quickly diſpatched, he returned into Leinſter, 
and lodged the troops as he was ordered. But 
I went ftreight ro Kilkenny, to put all in 
order for the next campaign; yet ſtill with 
ſome miſtruſt of Owen O Neal's performance. 
Wherefore I deſired and prevailed with the coun- 
cil to grant me 400 horſe and dragoons more, 
in caſe I could raiſe them, as I did, * 
charge to the country. 
The fitft rendevous I made in order to this 
field, was about midſummer 1644, at Granard, 
in the county of Long ford; where I had appoint- 
ed 3000 horſe and foot, with two or three field 
pieces to meet me; intending there to have ex- 
pected the coming up of the whole army; which 
might be in four or five days time; for O Neil 
was near encamped at Porileſter, and the reſt 
marching as ordered. My ſpies that met me at 
this rendevous, and came in haſte, agreed. 


They had left the enemy near a certain mountain, 
threeſcore 
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untekese miles off; what they were 17900 firong; 
with one and twenty days proviſion, no cannon 
not other baggage, and were ready to march. 
I thought mytelf pretty fecure for that night; 
but before day one from Cavern (which was but 
twelve miles diſtance) affured me he had left the 
whole army of the enemy there, and that their 
Horſe and dragoons would be with me in the 
morning. On this advice I packed off as faft 
as I could, and gained Por/lefer, having ordered 
the reft of the army to come thither ; 3 and at thar 
inftant commanded a Col. with 5 or 600 foot 
and i bo horſe to defend the bridge of Fienaugh, 
that I might not be purſued : It was of kg 
and a caſtle on our #3 I fent with him ſhovels, 
Paketes and ſpades, with plenty of ammunition. 
The enemy, according to my intelligence, 
came at fun- riſing inte the camp I had left, and 
ſheied themſelves the next day before that 
bridge but my unfortunate colonel ſent over 
his Horſe to ifm; and when they were far 
endugh out, on a ſüaden the enemy mingled | 
with Uhety; which” was the cxufe our foot could 
do nothing, but thro? fear to kill their own, left 
brickge, caftle and all, free for the enemy. How- 
ever "it availed them little, for finding me wel] 
| poſted; tho: O Nei! was of an other. opinion, 
their proviſions ffrrunk, and being at leaſt twelve 
Uays march frotn their own country, they ſtayed 
not to give me further 1 0 1750 but haſtened 
home wards. e 
I was now at leiſure to call on general O Neil 

H for 


(08 


for his 4000 foot ** 400 horſe, being reſolved 


to follow the enemy, and try my fortune in UlBer, 
as I was deſigned, He excuſed himſelf, by rea- 
ſon of the continual alarms in his country, that 
he could not at preſent make good his. word; 
yet aſſured me, that as ſoon as I came into the 


Province, I ſhould have no reaſon to complain · 
On this aſſurance, I marched on with my 6000 
Foot, and 1000 horſe and dragoons; and O Nei/ 
Joined with me about 200 horſe and 3 or 400 
foot; his Ceareagh/s marching with us, and 


drew me on as far as Ti oineragaob ; where hav- 


ing intelligence that the enemy had revictualled 
themſelves, and were returning to encounter me, 
T preſſed O Neil very hard to make good his 
gots bur he plainly told me, he could not do 


f i Jallefdging that his people were all amongſt 
the Ceareagbis, and every one looking . to. ſave 
what he had. In this fad condition I blamed 
my own weakneſs, that I was. perſuaded with 
fair promiſes to come ſo far into an enemy's 


country, and with ſuch a handful of men, to op- 


Poſe a powerful army; however, I was reſolved 
to ſee the enemy, then encamped at Dromore- 


Tveagh ; and therefore taking ſuch guides as 
O Neil would give me, and leaving the com- 
mand of the camp to him, in the evening I 


marched with my 1000 horſe and dragoons, and 
1 yo foot towards Dromore. Theſe I left on a 
paſs about three miles from my camp, to make 


good my retreat, intending to fall with my 


_. horſe 
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; Korſe into their horſe- quarter. But whether wit. 


ingly or willingly in my guides, it was ſun- 
riſing when I came within two miles of their 
horſe-quarters. Nevertheleſs, tho? I loſt my de. 
ſign, yet ſtill I was reſolved to fee my enemy. 
And to this end (perceiving ſome of their horſe 
at graſs) I drew up my men under a hill, near 
a little river, where there was a ſtone. brid ge, and 
ſent a party to take thoſe horſes; which they 
did, and brought them to me. But the enemy*s 
guard of horſe being near, after my horſe were 
come back, ſeized che bridge and defended it. 
I ſent men to beat them off, but it would not do 5 
then J ſent another party, the ſame ſtill. Du- 
ing this diſpute, 5 perceived a party of foot 
coming over a great plain; then I galloped down 
myſelf, with ſome officers and more horſe, and 
forcing. the bridge, T had the cutting off that par- 
ty of foot, and "took their commander, captain 
Blare priſoner : Whilſt this was doing, a party 
of mine purſued the horſe that ran "from the 
bridge; but before they overtook them they 
were met with another, which rooted them; 
and others of mine put them alſo to flight. In 
ſhorr, before this bickering ended, "moſt of 
the horſe on both ſides were engaged ; the enemy 
at laſt drew off, and ſo did | to my army. 

Being returned to my camp, I acquainted 


O Neil with what had paſſed : and how the ene- 


my's army were advancing,according to my intel. 
ligence. Whereupon he adviſed me to retire to 


Charlemont, a for; where he had a gariſon. I 


H 2 : followed 
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followed his advice, and found it a very good 
| Poſt, there being a very large plain joined to it 
on the one fide runs the Black Water, and near 
the fort a bridge over it, the reſt ſurrounded with: 
bogs and mooriſh grounds. My horſe lay en- 
camped at Benboarh, on the other ſide of the ri- 
ver. At the ſame time that I came into this 
Place, Monro, with his army arrived at Armagh, 
about two or three miles diſtant, and there en- 
camped and fortified themſelves. Thus neither of 
us being able to engage the other, we lay in a 
pretty good correſpondence, and the ſmall war 
we had was chiefly in cutting parties and convoys. 
During this idle time I went often to ſee my 
horſe-quarters, and being one day merry with the 
officers, ſeveral ſoldiers came about us, and in a 
pleaſant way, I aſked them what they would give 
to come to a days work with the enemy ? they 
anſwered, they would be glad of ir, if their 
doublets and ſkins could be made proof againſt 
the launces of the Scots, of which they had many. 
ſquadrons, Having found this apprehenſion, I 
paſſed off the diſcourſe, and that night diſpatched; 
an expreſs to Wexford, where I had a magazine, 
to bring me thence ſo many defenſive arms as. 
might cover two ranks of my horſe z, which being 
come, and every day finding more difficulties, 
I reſolved to march away; for my proviſion 
came much harder to me than the enemy's did 
to them; and © Neil began to be very weary, 
ſometimes of aſſiſting me with cows 3 ſo that 
aſter two months 1 reſolyed the endęavouring 
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to gain my ewn country, ſeeing no hapes of any 
forces from O Neil. Which to effect (for 1 did 


way to be cut thro? the bog, near the Fort, lead - 
ing to Toineragaoh, by which the enemy's provi- 
ſions came, Having finiſhed this way, and 
knowing their days, I took time to paſs over 
moſt of my horſe and ſome foot, ſhewing them 
beyond the Taugber, as if that night I intended 
ſtreight for Toineragaob, paſſed over the bridge 
with the whole army, leaving my cannon and 
baggage in the Fort, with a ſtrong gariſon, plen- 
ty of ammunition, and all the proviſion I could 
poſſibly-ſcrape to put in. That night I marched 
and all the next day, taking a great round before 
J could have my own country on my back, which 
having obtained in the county of Cavan, I faced 


towards the enemy, about five or ſix miles from 


them; which Morro underſtanding, and finding 


| I lay eaſier for my proviſions than he did for 


his, raiſed his camp and marched home. 
It being now late in the year, and Monro re- 
tired, I ſent a party of horſe and foot to bring 
off my cannon, and what [ left in the Fort of 
Charlemont, and ſo marched to Fineagh ; where 
I met commiſſioners from the ſupreme council, to 
receive the army, and lodge them on the three 
provinces, together with 1500 U/f-r-men, who, 
on my orders, came to me out of Conaugbt, be- 
ing of no army, but endeavouring to live by 
ſtrong hand, which I would not admit. Thus 
ended the Vier expedition, like to be ſo fatal to 

3 | "an 
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i confederate catholicks of Ireland, thro? the 
the failing, or ſomething elſe, of general Otoen 
Roe O Neil. But after all, the three provinces 
had no reaſon to complain of this campaign, for 


this army they ſent kept them from being trou- 


bled either with Scots or Ulſter people that year. 
HFaving thus left the army with commiſſioners, 
on muſter above 8000 ſtrong (for I had been 
_ recruited with ſeveral companies) I took my way 
to Kilkenny, ill pleaſed that the treaty of peace 
was delay*d ſo long; and deſigned not to ſtir from 


the — of till IJ ſaw it concluded. But com 


ing there, I found the ſupreme council in great 
conſternation z for the lord Deſmond, governor 
of Duncannon, which commanded the harbour 
of Waterford, was declared for the parliament ; 
as alſo, my lord Inchiguin in Munſter, who before 
had not only ſubmitted to the ceſſation, but ſent 
a conſiderable number of his troops, and himſelf 
followed ſoon after into England to ſerve the 
king, where having ſame diſguſt, as it is ſaid, 
becauſe the Preſidency of Munſter was given to 
the carl of Portland, he returns and declares for 
the parliament, commanding by their commiſſion 

as Preſident of Munſter. Theſe of Waterford 
eſpecially preſſed the taking of Duncannon, mak- 
ing great offers to the council of large aſſiſtance: 
Pregjon is named for this work, it being within 
his province, and is ſent thither with 3 or 4000 
men, miners, and a good train of artillery, I had 
the curioſity to ſee this ſiege, and will relate the 
particulars, becauſe the only one in form I ſaw 
| in Lreland. | He 
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rates in every encounter, having never received 
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He made no line of circumvallation, fearing 
no ſuccour that could come on the land ſide; but 
began his approaches with two attacks, and be- 
ing come near the place joined them with a line 
of communication; and then ran them on, divid- 


ed to the diteh before the rampier; for it had no 


counterſcarpe or baſtions, but was fortified in 
reddant. Thoſe within made a good defence, 
and loſt nothing in ſix weeks, only the 
beſiegers had made a a lodging on the edge of 
the ditch. At this time two or three parlia- 
ment frigates arrived with ſuccour of men, ammu- 
nition and proviſions, and came to anchor within 
leſs than cannon ſhot of the Fort. But before 
they could man out their boats, ſo terrible a 
ſtorm aroſe, that in 8 or 10 days none could 
come a ſhore. Whereupon thoſe within being 
in de pair, and nn, n un were forced 
to yield: ny 

Alf this while my: lord of Inchiquin over-run 
— and coming to Caſbell, the people re- 
tired to the Rock where the cathedral church 
ſtands, and thought to defend it. But 'twas 
carried by ſtorm, and the ſoldiers gave no quar- 
ter; ſo that within and without the church, there 
was a great maſſacre, and amongſt others more 


than twenty prieſts and religious men killed. 


Towards the ſpring the ſupreme council ordered 
me to go againſt zchiquin, and to begin the field 
as early as [ could. The enemy in this province 
had always been victorious, beating the confede- 


any 
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any check, but in that I mentioned at CjIb-: 
So that every gentleman's houſe or caſtfe was 
gariſoned, and kept the country in awe. To be- 
gin therefore this field, I made my firſt rende. 
vous at Clonmel, and the army encamped not 
far from it. Thither came Dean Boyle, now 
lord chancellor of Ireland, and then married 
to my lord Lac hiquin's ſiſter; his buſineſs was to 
perſuade me to ſpare Doneraile, and other houſes 
and caſtles not tenable. I anſwered, that I de- 
fired it as much as he, tho? hitherto they had 
annoyed the country, equally as if they had been 
| — told him in ſhort, I had orders to 
take all I could, and ſuch as I thought not fir 
to gariſon, to deſtroy; yet if he pleaſed to cauſe 
the garifons to be drawn out, and by letters from 
the owners to put them into my hands; | would 
appoint ſome few men unto them with com- 
manders, in whom I moſt confided, and would 
make it my buſineſs to intercede to the council 
to preſerve them. The Dean and 1 parted good 
friends: But whether he could prevail or no, 
with my lord Inchiguin or the owners, I _ 

not 3 but I heard no more from him. 
Soon after, that is, about the fifth of April 
2645, I marched to Caperguin, my army con- 
fiſting of about 5000 foot and tooo horſe, with 
ſome cannon ; and having viewed the place, 1 
ſoon perceived where they miſtook that "beſieged 
it the year before, and after. mach time ſpent 
with great loſs of men, were forced to quit itt 
There being a town and a caſtle that commanded 
* It» 
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caitie galloping to me, ſaying, that the enemy 
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Ft, they attacked the town, and I on the conttaty3+ - 
the caſtle; which 1 ; the town could not 
- reſiſt ; Dromanne likewiſe fell into my hands. 
' Whilſt I was 6rdeting theſe places, a trumpet  - 
came to me from the lord Brogbill (ſince made 
earl of Orrery) to let me know that he was on 
the great Coney-warren, near Liſmore, where he 
ſhould be glad to ſee me. The trumpet preſſed 


diately matched towards my lord ; but upon my 


coming near, he drew off, and marched away. 


From thence I wrote a letter to the comman- 


der of Liſmore, a houſe of my lord of Cork's, I 


think one major Poer, to endeavour to perſuade 


him to pur that place into my hands, and gave 
him many reaſons, why I deſired its preſervation, ' 


as if it were my own. But he anſwered, that 


his honour was above all 3 that he would hold it 
to the laſt, and doubted not of timely ſuccour 3 
fo 1 left major Poer, and marched to Mitchil- 
towns which after lome ſhot of cannon, was fur- 
tendered. Then having intelligence that 6 or 


1 
1 


hel horſe were come over the Black-water,march- 
ing towards me, and aàt that time drawn up on a 


ili. in the great plain of Reghe's country; I march- 


ed with the army towards them, not knowing 


but that thy lotd fuchiguin might be near with 


His forces. But cheſt horle, when we were all in 


fight fired, wheredpbh licir, general Purcell, 
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here packing away, and preſſed me to let him 
have my horſe ; for they had them ſo ſure, that 
they could not poſſibly eſcape. I made ſome 
difficulty of the matter, but they ſaid it was be- 
= eauſe I knew not the country; yet I knew ſo 
much, that yielding to their deſires, I ſhould be 
expoſed in a great campaign country, with an 
army of foot and cannon without horſe. Never- 
theleſs, after all (which I count certainly amongſt 
my other follies) I ſuffered myſelf to be perſuad- 
ed, and they marched away with my horſe in 
great haſte. I followed flowly, and coming to 
the Black-water, near the Ford of Fermoy, drew 
my foot and cannon into an old Danes Fort; 
 treland being full of em: and having ſtayed there 
"a good while, and hearing no news of my horſe, 
F began to be uneaſie. But remembering that I 
had a guard of horſe on ſome Beef that was 
For the proviſion of the army, I ſent for them, 
and at the ſame time unexpectedly came to me 
| "Garret Garrabhb, with my old life-guard of horſe | 
out of Leinſter; theſe and thoſe, making in all 
about one hundred; having firſt ordered 15700 
Foot to ſtand in read ineſs, I marched with them | 
to ſee what became of the troops ſent with Purcell; 
and finding by the track chat my horfe had paſſed 
the Fora, and taken their way towards Caſtle-Ly- 
ns, I followed. Being come near the top of 


ttze hill, above the Ford, I left theſe few I had 


with me drawn up, and with ſome officers went 

maylelf to a hight to diſcover, Then I ſaw 

All the enemy formed in a great plain, wid 
ä p dt {c 
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ferub of wood. before them, and my | horfe in haſte 
marching thro' to charge, having with them 
100 commanded foot. But the enemy ſeeing 
the ſquadrons broken as they came on the plain, 
gave them no time to form, but charged and de- 


feated them. 


On ſight of this diſorder, and the enemy put- 
ſuing, a. 7 they came near me, I advanced, 
crying out to my own men, that they ſhould ral- 
ly behind me, The enemy ſeeing theſe freſh 
Rates” and not knowing but the army might be 
near, purſued no further, but drew up. The 


2500 foot that I ſent for ſoon came to me; on 


ſight of which, the enemy retiring to Cale. bye 
ons, I followed; but it being now duſk, I could 
not engage chech. Hence I marched to Mallow' 
and took it, but with ſome ſhot of cannon, and 
left a gariſon in it. Donerail and Liſcarro! made 
no reſiſtance, Mill Town ſtood out, ſo that I 
thought it would coſt ſome trouble. But whilſt 
the batteries were preparing, 2 or 390 boys be» 
longing to the army that uſed to form themſclveg 
in battalions, having got crows of iron, pickaxes 


and other inſtruments, a little before ſun ſer, fell 


on the place, intending I ſuppoſe, only to have 


taken the cows and ſheep within a court, which 


was walled : But ſucceſs carried them further; 
and with the help of ſome ſoldiers, they took 
the caſtle by ſtrong hand. So all that ſide of 


the Black-water being cleared, I ſent the army 


for if days into quarters of refreſhment, and 1 


* myſelf to Kilmalock and other Places, Where 


1 5 | 
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1 kept my magazines. In the mean time my 
lord Inchiguin havipg taken Roſtellan, beſiege 
Ballymartyr, a caſtle beJonging to his uncle, + 
mund Fitzgerald, ſeneſchal of Impkilly. My army 
being come together, I marched to ſuccour it: 
| Bur * being a flood in the Black- water, 1 was 
Hhindered for two days, fo that when I came in 
ſight of the place, I found it taken, burning, 
and the enemy retreating, ſome to Cork, others 
to 2 aug ball, _ £ 
_  Havirg thus Joſt my deſign of ſuceouring 
| Ballymaryr, and that which I wiſhed moſt, en- 
gaging the enemy; I ſtayed two or three days 
5 encamped near this burnt caſtle, thinking what 
to do. At length I got intelligence that colonel 
Henry O Brien (brother to the lord Incbiguin) and 
Jieutenant Col: Courtney, with ſeveral other offt- 
cers were come by boat to. Reftellan to make 
merry; that the tide falling their boats were 
- aground, and ſo would continue till high-water. 
On the certainty of this I loſt no time, but ſent 
immediately a party to ſeize the boats, lying 
| wore than. a muſket ſhot from the caſtle, follow. 
ba — as, faſt as I could with the army. Which be- 
ing come up. I preſently fell to the work; planted: 
: & guns on the batteries, made by my lord Iucbi- 
Juin, not yet deſtroyed, and in the morning the 
| Place yielded on diſcretion. Hence: I warehed 
to Cafti;-Lyons, which after ſome battering. 
yielded, I advanced towards E//more : But Coney- 
Caſtle lyiog on a pals.in my way, and ſending (on 
ſummond) a defiance, Iencampac n, 


1 


| * mW brother ta ſir Valentine, Brown, a brave: 
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ing to plant my guns that night; bub the 
boys eaſed me of that trouble, and hefore it was 
Gark took it, as they did the former, by ſtorm. 
Hence I wrote again to the governor of L iſmore, 
to put that place! into my hands, that I might 


turn the Army another way, having as much 
kindneſs for the owner as he could have; but not 
prevailing, 1 inveſted it z and having ordered. 
the batteries, and lieut. general Purcell to com- 


mand, and try if he could have better ſucceſs 
with that place now, than when he had former- 


ly beſieged it ; and fo rode to Kilkenny, as not 
willing to be preſent at the deſtructiob of A 
houſe, where 1 tormerly had received many Clv1- 


| ities. At my return, five or ſix days after, I 


found the place yielded, and the gariſon march- 
ing out. After this, being encamped at 7 alla, 
intelligence was brought me, that colonel Mac 
William Ridgeway was gone from Cark, intq 
the county of Limerick, with a great party of 
horſe and foot. I marched. immediately with 
all my horſe, and 1 500 foot ſtreight Tos, Cork 3 
coming near, I leſt my foot to make good my 
retreat, and about an hour in the night arrived 
near the gates, and put myſelf on the way to 
Mallow, by which Mac William was to return; 
and gently marching on, we met ſome of the 
enemy, whom we charged, and with little or no 
oppoſition, killed ſome and took. others; bug 
the night being extream dark, we could do no 
execution. In this blind. ſcuffle captain James 


gentleman, 
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ntleman; was ſlain. By the priſoners we found 
| their commander Mac Villiam Ridgeway 
had been killed that day, by a fhot out of a caſtle 
in Roche*s country. Which way they had taken 
to return with the body, we could not find, We 
marched a little forwards, but it being ſo dark 
that nothing could be done, I returned with my 
party to Tallow, and marched the army towards 
Youghall. All the caſtles on the way ſubmitted 
on eaſy. terms: I will only take notice of one, 
becauſe of the accident, tho have forgot the 
name of the place; I remember it was a caſ- 
tle that yielded early in the morning without 
reſiſtance, Now, prefently after it was ſurren- 
dered, the weather being very fair, I went a hunt- 
ing, leaving Col. Heneſey to ſee the quarter made 
good; which was to march with their arms, bag 
and baggage, But the ſoldiers having been uſed 
to take places by ſtrong hand, and fo enriching 
themſelves by plunder, would have done the like 
by this, tho* it had conditions. To prevent this 
out-rage, the colonel and ſeveral other officers 
went into the caſtle, joining with the gariſon in 
its defence : But the foot nevertheleſs fell on, and 
there was great ſhooting on both ſides. I wondered 
what the matter was, and fearing that the lord 
Tnchiquin had attempted ſomething, I returned 
in great haſte. The ſoldiers ſeeing me comin 
ſooner than' they expected, ran into the woods 
adjoining. When I came to the caſtle, and co - 
| Jonel Heneſey had related the matter, I made the 
gxriſon march out it according to their conditions. 


Fe - 3 Then 
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Then I began to enquire after my mutineers, and 
cauſed the trumpets to ſound and drums to beat, 
for drawing all to their arms: It was ſome time 
before the gentlemen could be brought together. 
And having at laſt put both horſe and foot in 
order of battle, I went from battalion to battali. 
on, telling them their fault, and what the con- 
ſequence might have been, and concluded that 
they All merited death: Which they acknow- 
ledging, I added that ſome juſtice muſt be done, 
and aſked them whether they were content, for 
example-ſake, to deliver two out of each Battalion 
as it ſhould fall amongſt them by lots? They 
agreed; but when they came to be ſhort, I 
thought the number too great, and made them 
throw again for two only, which ſuffered. _ 
But to return to our ſtory ;z from this caſtle 1 
marched to Youghall, and encamped looſel y be- 
fore it, thinking to diſtreſs the place, and to- 
wards the ſea nearCrocker*s works, I ſent major ge- 
_ neral Purcell with 1500 men, and ſome ſmall pieces, 
to hinder ſuccour that might come by ſea. Whilſt 
this was doing, I went with a party in the night, 
and two pieces of cannon, and paſſed the Black- 
water at Temple Michael, and before day had my 
two guns planted at the ferry-point, over againſt 
Zougball; and within leſs than muſket ſhot of 
two parliament frigates : at the ſecond ſhot one 
blew up, but ſome days after the enemy made 
a ſally. from Crocter's works, and ill treated ma 
Jor general Purcell, taking one of his guns. 


Now, by way of aten I myſt tel! yon 
. that 


iet bit this time (midſummer 1647) chere 


172) 


arrived in the weſt of Jreland, Renuccini, arch- 
"biſhop and prince of Fermo, in quality of Nuncio 

Tent by pope Innocent the tenth, to the confede_ 

rate catholicks, and coming near the coaſt was 
Thaſed by a parliament frigate, commanded by 

one Pluntert; but as he was ready to board hint, 
he ſaw his Kitchin- chimny on fire ; which to 
-Queneh,, he was forced to lye by, and ſo gave 
the Nancio an opportunity of gaining the ſhore, to 
the great misfortnne of the confederate catholicks, 


x 5 and many other good and valuable intereſts. 


- Soon after this there came a fleet of boats, 
nnd larger veſſels, ſent by my lord Inc biguin 
from Cork, with ſupplies of men and proviſion, 
and ſuctoared the rowfi ; on which I marched 
off, and trifled out the remainder of that cam- 
paign, in deftroying the haryeſt ; only a party of 
"my men attempted to plunder the great Itand, 
near Barry's court; but being ill guided in paſ- 
ing, and the es coming in ſooner than they 
expected, their deſign failed. Beſides there wete 
of the eriemy that oppoſed their coming on dry 
land, and captain Thurlagh O Brien was killed 
by a looſe ſhot out of a caſtle in the iſland. 
Now it being the latter end of November, the 
ſnow falling, I retired to Caperguin, and com- 
miſſioners being come to lay out winter quarters 
for the army, I left it and repaired to Kiltenny. 
where 1 found the council in great debate, and 
much devided concerning the peute, which their 


commiſſioners had fully concluded with ty lord 


1. vs. 
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to have their agreements approved by the ſu- 
preme council, Many days the diſpute held af- 
ter my coming to them; and at length, we that 
were for the peace, finding ourſelves the greater 
number, preſſed the putting it to the vote; on 
which one of the contraty party, ſeeing it could 
not be refuſed, propoſed; that as we all pretend - 
ed to be for the king, and differed only in 
the way of beſt ſerving him, to put us right, we 


mould do well, to defire a certain Eugliſb noble. 
man, then in town, and lately come from. England, 


to give us his opinion in the matter, which he pe 


in the after noon, abſolutely againſt the peace, if 


_=_ Nacio did not approve it ; which was riot to 
for. Thus all our endeavours that 


. - fow i it came to nothing, and I, for my part, 


immediately laid down my commands of Munſter, 
and would act no more. Many reaſons 1 
had beſides this that drove me to deſpair ; 


| for tho? on the fir ſt ceſſation, if the peace had 


followed in any reaſonable time, we might pro- 
bably have kept up the king; yet now the mat- 
ter was much changed, ſince the coming of the 
Nuncio, and Inchiquir*s revolting with the Em. 


gliſþ army, and the towns under his command 
from the king's authority, and declaring for the 


parliament. This, together with the underhand 
acking of the earl of Glamorgan, newly come 
from England, gave much trouble to the marqueſs 


of Ormond, in his endeavours for eſtabliſhing the 
_ peace. * earl of Glamorgan pretending large 
K 


commiſſions 
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commiſſions from the, king, by colour of which 


he had entered into ſeveral ſecret treaties with 
the Nuncio's party, very contrary to what the 
Jord lieutenant had been doing, gave ſuch hopes 
to the confederates, that they would give no ear 


to what the lord lieutenant had propoſed. Beſides, 
the confederates ſince the arrival of the Nuncie, 
had fallen into great fa&tions and diviſions, and 


amongſt others, began to renew the fatal diſtinc- 
tion between the old Engliſb and antient Iriſh. 
On my quitting the command of Munſter, the 
earl of G/amorgan (ſince made marqueſs of Yor. 
ceſter) was choſen in my place, on promiſes that 
he would contribute out of his own purſe, great 


ſums of money towards the ſervice of that province 


In order to this, he gave great commiſſions for 
the raiſing many regiments, giving w inter- quar- 


ters on the province with promiſe of ſatis faction. 
But my lord Inchiquin, towards the ſpring, ſent 


along by fea from Cork 500 foot and 150 horſe. 
men with ſaddles and all forts of arms for horſe and 
foot; who entering the Shannon, ſeized Bunratty 
in the county of Clare, a caſtle belonging to the 
E. of Thomond, where he found a brave ſtable of 
horſes and mares, on which he mounted all his 


horſemen. The carl of Glamorgan, to keep in 
this gariſon, ordered ſome troops to Six-mile- 


bridge, between Limerick and Bunratty, but were 
beaten by that gariſon. The earl after this ren- 
devouzed his whole army at Clonmel! ;, to which 


rendevous, my lord of Muſtry came, and ſome 
difference n out bocuren thoſe two noble · 


men 


2 
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men, my lord Myſtery took the command of the 


army to himſelf, and with it beſieged Bunratty. 
To this ſiege the ſupreme council ſoon followed, 


the place held out five or fix weeks; but not 
two days after the attack was changed to wm 
fide of the mooriſh land towards the Shannon. 
1 muſt now tell you that the lord Inchiquin, on 
the certainty of Bunratiy's being beſieged, and the 
whole army of munſter engaged, marched into 
the county of Limerick, and having no paſſage 
over the river Shannon to go to its ſuccour, 
thought by diverſion to oblige my lord Muſtry 
to draw off, by burning, plundering and deſtroy- 
ing the country, even to the gates of Limerick. 
Ia this city the ſupreme council ſat at that 
time, whither I coming by chance, they ſent for 
me, and having ſufficiently declared to me the 
ill condition they were in (for fir Charles Coot 
was acting in Conaugbt, the ſame part that my 
lord Inchiquin played in munter) they deſired 
my aſſiſtance, and prayed that I would head 
ſome horſe they had appointed to rendevous near 
. Clogbnotfy,a houſe of fir Edmond Fitzharris, ſeated 
in the mountain that! runs damen the, counties of 
2 and Limerick. | 


© Theſe were but 500 610 horſe, ccni by 
Mac Thomas, the reſt, which they reckoned 100 
more, were to conſiſt of gentlemen, and ſuch as 
they brought with them: I excuſed myſelf as 
well as l could; alledging, that ſince my quit- 
ting the command i in munſter, I had laid aſide 
all thoughts of war, and that I came there as a 
Paſſenger in my way to ſee rhe ſiege of Bunratty, 
K 2 having 
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rig neither equipage nor horſe for ſervice; 
hut on their promiſes to furniſh me with theſe 

and other neceſſaries, I was at length overcome 
dy their 
dition. 


eee, or rather pity of their con- 
y condeſcenſion was immediately pub- 
liſhed for the encouragement of the geatry ; and 
the next day I went to the rendevous, where I 
Found the 500 horſe with Mac Thamas, and as 
many — — with their dependants, as made 
op more, which I immediately formed into 
ſquadrons, and drew againit my lord Incbiguin, 
and kept as near him as I durſt; fo that now 


he marched and encamped pretty cloſe. This 


laſted four or five days, till at length my lord 


Incbiguin finding this check hindered him from 


deſtroying the country, retired to his 'Barilons, 
and 1 went to the fiege. © © 
All this while a treaty. of peace with my. lord 


of Ormond went on, tho? much oppoſed by the 
: Nuncio, and the national congregation of the clergy 
gathered by his orders at Waterford, where they 
met the four arch-biſhops, and moſt of the biſhops 
and heads of religious orders in the kingdom. 


The Nuncio and this congregation went ſo 
far as to declare the confederate comm iſſion- 
ers (treating with the lord lientenant, and all 


others that ſhould ſybmit unto the peace in 


hand) perjured and forſworn, threatening them 


with thunders of excommunication in caſe of 
perſiſting. This, with ſome ſecret conceſfions, | 
they had gained from the earl of Glamorgan in 


favour of their religion, not diſcovered "ll found 


in the arch- biſhop of Tuam's Pocket after he was 
Killed 


killed in a fight near Sligo, divided the con- 
federate catholicks into two factions; the one 
called the Nuncio's, the other, Ormond's party. 
. Yee! notwithſtanding, the treaty went on, and 
concluded in an agreement, called, The peace of 
forty-fſex, which being proclaimed at Kilkenny, the 
lord lieutenant came thither, accompanied with 
many noblemen and others, beſides 1200 foot 
and 200 horſe as a guard. The ſupreme coun- 
cil received him wich all due reſpect, and ſurren- 
dered their government to him. 

But this ſun · ſhine laſted not long, 1 the 
news was brought that thoſe of Limerick had 
rejected the peace, declaring for the Pope's Nun- 
cio, and affronted the king at arms, going to pro- 
claim it; that Clonmell ſhut their gates on the 
ſame ſcore. General Roe O Neil being proud 
of a late victory he had gained over the 1 3 
in Ulfer, declared alſo 8 the pope's Nuncio. 
Preston, general of Leinſter, being at Birr, in 
the king's county, looked very cloudily, yet held 
correſpondence with the lord lieutenant, withal 
excuſing his attendance on prętenęe of lome in- 
diſpoſition. 

The Nuncio being o now at Waterford, at t the 
head of the national congregation, and having by | 
his threats of excommunication, thus broken us, 
the lord lieutenant by advice of the commiſſion- 
ers of truſt (which were men named by the con- 
federates to ſee the peace obſerved) ſent me to 
try if I could perſuade the Vuncio to let the | peace 


BY on. But all I could do was in vain, he de- 
claring 
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claring his reſolution to oppoſe it to the ut- 
moſt, with other expreſſions —_ to blood, 
not becoming a church man. 

Being returned, and having ee the 


bord lieutenant with what had paſſed, and ſeeing 
him till fixed on his deſign of marching into 


"MunFer, I was ſomewhat troubled ; and finding 


"colonel Fobn Barry (a man in msd credit with 


his excellency) at Lucas Dillon's lodgings, I diſ- 
covered to them my apprehenſions concerning 
my lord lieutenant's intended march into Mun- 


fer; by ſetting forth the malice I found in the 


Aergy s party, and how they grew daily ſtronger 


by the revolt of troops and towns unto them; 


that Owen O Neil was a declared enemy, and at 
the head of a victorious army, and might certain- 


ly, if we marched further, cut our retreat; that 
the lord's party for number were not conſidera- 


ble, and that the ſupreme council were diſſolved 


on the proclamation of peace, and conſequently 
ol no authority to make good the publick faith; 
with much more ro this effect, 3 the 


| arch: very dangerous. 


They promiſed to diſcourſe this al the lotd 


e t but whether they did or no, or if they 


did, Fhether his excellency would believe ſo 
much falſhood to be amongſt men, as was then 


_ defigning againſt him, I cannot tell ; but in two 
or three days after, he began his march for Mun- 
Aer, and coming to Carritk (a houſe of his own) 
word was brought him there, that Mac Tboma; 
; had declared tor the poi and was drawn up 
, NEAT 
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near Clonmell, with 3 or 400 horſe. I was fee 


to him by his excellency, as thinking my intereſt 


might have gained ſomething on him, becauſe he _ 


had ſerved-moſt of the wars under my command. 
When I came, and delivered him my meſſage, 
he anſwered, That he was engaged with the Nun- 
cio according to his conſcience, and would not 
quit him. I acquainted his excellency with this 
anſwer, and added, that I ſaw no hopes of re- 
claiming this man; yet the lord lieutenant went 
on, and took his way towards Caſhel! ; Mac Tho. 
mas marching for the moſt part in ſight of us. 

As we came near the town, and made ſome 
halt, his excellency received advice, I think from 
my Lord Dillon, reſiding at Athlone, that O Neil 
was marching againſt him with all the force he 
could make; whereupon my lord was pleaſed to 
call me to him, and telling me his intelligence, 
aſked my opinion, what was beſt to be done. 1 
gave it quickly, that he ſhould immediately 
march back the ſhorteſt way, and endeavour to 
gain Louglin-bridge. This he did accordingly, 
but paſſing near Kilkenny, he ſent his brother, 


| fir George Hambleton and myſelf, to let the ma- 
giſtrates of that city know, what intelligence he 


had from all hands; however, if they pleaſed he 


would come to them with the party he had, and 
venture his fortune with them. They received | 


the meſſage with all due reſpect, and anſwered, 
that if he pleaſed to come tO them, they would 
ſerve him with their lives and fortunes, tho? they 


did believe it ſhould be the loſs of him and ein 
| together. 
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together. On o our report his excelleney kept on 
for the gaining Lougblin, where there was a 
bridge that croſſed the river Barrow, a fort at 
the td, on the county of Carlow fide, com- 
manded by colonel alter Bagnall. Having 
gained this point, we loft no time in our mar 
to Dublin, where,coming near, I think the whole 
people of the city came forth to meet his excel- 
lency, with as much joy as ever man was received, 

having for ſeveral days judged him and his party 
loſt. As we came into the ſuburbs, his excelten- 
cy honoured me with the carrying of the ſword 
before him thro” the city, for which I can give 
no other reaſon (beſides his own goodneſs) but 
that I had always been a promoter of the peace, 
and the only man of che confederate catholicks, 

that came with him, and never left him in thefe 
his adventures. 

The Nuncio now oonkic all his own, com- 
mitted to priſon ſuch of the late ſupreme coun- 
cil and others as he called of Ormond's party, 
and having got his forces together, commandeq 
by O Neil and Preſton, as generals under him, 
he marched them in one army (tho' for their 
better conveniency, they took two different ways) 
towards Dublin; they were noiſed ſo numerous, 
and ſo powerful, that in good earneſt, the peo- 
ple, officers and ſoldiers did not know what to 
make of it, and ſhewed apprehenſions enough. 
His excellency perceiving this, as it was too 
plain, called for me, and we diſcourſed the whole 


matter. I took the boldneſs to give my opinion, 
which 


1 
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which was, That this army of the Nuncio could 
no longer ſubſiſt in any place than they found 
proviſions where they came; that neither of thoſe 
generals had any magazines during the war 3 
that they undertook this matter in confidence of 
the'plenty they ſhould find in his quarters; that 
1 thought it was a thing of too great hazard to 
oppoſe. them in the field,” and yet if they were 


not ſtopped, they would come on, and at leaſt 


live upon him till they had eaten all: Laſtly, 


that on conſideration of the whole, I thought i it 
beſt to prevent their coming too near, which 
could not be done by any other way, than by 
deſtroying the quarters. His excellency was of 
the ſame opinion, and therefore ſent orders im- 
mediately to all people within eight miles of the 
town to bring in whatever they had, giving them 
three or four days time for it, and what was 


Found abroad after the day prefixed, particularly, 


forage and mills, parties were ordered to burn 
and deftroy them. This was all effected 
before the Nuncio and his army were come to 
Kilcullen-bridge. Yer, notwithſtanding. this diſ- 
couragement, they advanced as far as Leixlipp 


and Netocaſtle; both which places lying within 
three miles diſtant of one another, and fix from 


Dublin. They made their head quarters, Prefon 
at Leixlipp, and Owen O Neil at Newcaſtle, the 
Nuncio with his council remaining at Suganſtown, 
fome ſix miles further off. But not being able to 
live long on the air ; for from their own country 


they expected not much, and the continual rains 


I. having 


— 028 "on 
having raiſed has river Liffy, and all the bridges 
| being broken, hindered what was coming to 
them: and great Jealouſies (even more than the 
: ordinary ones) ariſing 'twixt the two generals, and 
twixt the Muncio alſo and Preſtan, they returned 
8 ways in 125 eater haſte than they came. 
The quarters being deſtroyed, and Aiblone be- 
trayed to the Nuncio, by Dillon, a fryar, and the 
harbour of Dublin blocked up by parliament men 
of war, the marqueſs of Or mond was forced to 
retreat: and of the two chooſe to apply himſelf 
to the parliament of England; during which 
treaty his excellency was forced to march into 
the county of Wefmeath and other parts, to feed 
his people, where we were not much at our caſe, 
for Owen O Neil continually alarmed us. _ 
; Now all being agreed for the delivery of the 
1 places, under the marqueſs*s command, to the 
arliament commiſſioners, of which Mr. Aune/ey 
fince made earl of Anne/zy) was chief; I took 
my leave of his excellency, reſolving to go to 
France, tho* with much grief of heart to leave 
this noble lord, who had ſhewed ſo much loyal- 
ty, juſtice and ſteadineſs in his proceedings, du- 
ring theſe tranſactions, even from the meeting in 
. Suganſfoton, to the concluſion of the peace, made 
with the confederates; and now again, to the 
giving up of his government to the parliament, 
for which, I doubt not, but he ſhall remain in 
ſtory, as he deſerves, a fixt ſtar, by whoſe light 
others may walk in his ſteps : this was the effect 
of WO: the peace of farty-fix, And let thÞ 


failure 
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Failure of that Peace: Hye at whole door: it lt? 
is no rathnefs to ſay, that ſtory hardly mention 
any one thing that tad fo fatal. 4 canſequence, 
For if that peace had gone on, the king had prer 
ſently "been ſu pplied'\ ith great forces out of Tre- 
land, ech 6f ee and 1ri and probably 
might have prevented the enſuing miſchiefs that 
tHortly : after happened, both to him, and to all 
his loyal ſubjefs throughout his gominions. = 
The Triſt had a more particular ill fate, than 

the reſt, by this bfeach of faith; but they ſoon 

diſcovered their error, and dice, not long after 

earneſtly endeavour. to make amen 5, the, ft 
they could, by a ſecond and ver olemn : agrece 
ment, called, Th peace of foriy-eit Which their 
: cornmilfioners het) and. DE AA ns rg 
and feated with the bie af many t aulands 5 
their beſt men, who' loſt their 8 127 maintain 
| it, refuſing i in rhe mean time advanta eus offers 
of peice (and that" even to the er 9 Lal), made 

to thetn by t the e 5. yer lin Ce bis majel- 
ry's moſt haf y reſtorat ation, of, af the | 


their eftatt 
(the very fe\ ebe 9e, b by K the Aft of ſettſes 
| ment, remain with the conguerers.. 3 
"The" marquels of Ormo; Aaving 'P per forme 
greements with the arltament, let, Oy and 
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r ſore time n t in Eng lang, went. tor Þrance, 
At Sd. Ger majis h atrend 00 the « As Fl and. pring 
_ of Wales.” Bot N Vas as not .| . close my le on 


Bitz N lavilg diſcontent Siren him | 5 


the. 
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and other principal leaders amongſt the well af- 
fected 1rih, who, ſince the rejection of the peace, 
had loſt two great battles, the one at Dungay's 
hill, near Lynch's knock, under general Prefon.z 
the other at Knocknanoſs, under my lord Taff: 

and looking on theſe great loſſes on their ſide, 
as heavy judgments of heaven to puniſh the late 
unparalciled. breach of fa:ih, they began to be as 
weary of the Nuncio as my lord Inchiquin was of 
the parliament. . ' Wherefore, after ſome time 
ſpent in treaties between them, both parties con- 
cluded- a ceſſation of arms. The Nuncio then at 
Kilkenny, did what he could to hinder this ceſſation, 

but not preyailing, retired in diſcontent, to Kili. 
minchin in the queen 's county, a country intirely 
poſſeſſed by O Neils troops, who had fortified 
Athy, the Fort of Teaſe, and all, other places ca- 

able of ſtrength, and provided what was need 
. Yet the  Nuncio, for all his haſte out of 
Kilkenny, did not omit to. leave behind him an 


use 4 the loft part, a ap rov g ee ] as 
tion, he put a interdict on t e irs hens hes, and 
_ Ehapples there, cauſing the doors to be hut vp, 4 
bur the arch-biſhop of Twam got. them to to be o. 
pened by force, which cauſed. ſuch. a a buſtle, 5 
a man or two were killed; in the tumult. Fa XI 
© The” Triſh, and. Win, party, now n 
| ; | 1 Ja Bs 
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ceſſation of arms, they concluded to cons 
trive the marqueſs of Ormond's return, and up- 
on his arrival to declare for the king. To 
this end agents were ſent from the confede- 
rates to Fance, viz. the marqueſs of Antrim, the 
lord viſcount Muſtry, and Feoffry Brown, Eſq; 
who acted ſo effectually, that upon their offers, 
the queen and prince of Vales diſpatched the L. 
lieutenant for Ireland, and accordingly he ſniped 
at Havre de Grace, in a: ſtates man of war, and 
landed at Cork, myſelf and many others attend - 
ing him. My lord :Inchiguin was then with 
his army in the field, but came to him in a ſhort 
time. I went before to Kilkenny,” whither his 
excellency came ſoon after, and a new treaty was 
ſet on foot between him and an aſſembly of the 
Iriſb then ſitting in town. But the matter being 
of great weight, the aflembly uſed all means to 
be rightly informed of their condition, and there- 
fore required the biſhop of Ferns, and ſir NVicho- 
las Pluncket (lately returned from Rome) to de- 
clare faithfully what miglit be expected from the 
Pope and coprt of Rome; they very ingeniouſly 
gave an account of all that paſſed in the negoti- 
ation with the pope and his miniſters, concluding 
That no aſſiſtance or ſupplies were to be expected 
from that ſide. Hereupon the aſſembly named 
. to draw up ſuch artieles as might 
be propoſed to the lord lieutenant in ſigh to a 
eace. 
After ſome days his excellency and the um- 
miſtoners came to a full agreement, Which the 
c aſſembly 


TTY 


| aſſembly approved, and it goes by the name of 


The peuce of forty - eigbt. What agreement there 
was between his excellency and my lord Inchiguin, 
F know not; but am ſure that Iuchiguin demand- 
ed of the lord lieutenant, and. obtained all munſer 
for the recruiting and ſtrengthening his army. 
The peace of Forty -eigb thus concluded, the 

 Nuncio ſhipped himſelt Tar France, and ſo to his 
own country, after he had broken the confede- 
racy, and impriſoned moſt of the ſupreme coun- 
eil, with others that would not ſubmit unto him; 
and alſo had been the i cauſe of ſhedding the 
blood of many thouſands, ſlain in fighting his 


battles and parties 3 all which concluded! with the 


extirpation-of the Iriſb nation, together with the 
deſtruction of the catholick religion in that king- 

dom. And the ſatis faction the confederates got 
by this diſorder, was, the Muncio's confinement 
ts his'arch-biſhoprick after the pope had check- 
ed him with theſe words only, Lou be hauud your/elf 

ruſbiy. From the excommunication the ſupreme 
Council aſſembly in behalf of themſelves and 


+ Y the whole: nation, appealed. to en OY and 


it remins-to. this dme: 2 

But to my own ſtoryi; I am to rel has: in 
lde peace of Forty, there was an article by 
which it was left tothe confederate catholicks te 
name cor tan perſons for general officers, to 
whom the lord lieurenant a com- 
miſſions, ; 5 
Now" Having ſerved them Jong as kay been 
ben, eee — . 
amel. 0 
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of Forty-eight, they named me, as they had done 
in the former, to be general of the horſe of the 
whole kingdom, which his excellency approved 
of, gave me his commiſlion accordingly, and 
ſoon after ſent me into the queen's county with 
50d0 foot and 1000 horſe, with ſome cannon to 
reduce the Fort of Leaſe, otherwiſe, called Mary- 
Borough, of Atby, and other gaciſons, poſſeſſed by 
O Neils people. Thoſe troops for the moſt 
part were commanded by fir Thomas Armstrong, 
colonel Treſwell, and other Exgliſb officers, men 
that had always followed the lord lieutenant's 
fortune; and had been recruited and reinforced 
out of their winter-quarters at Kilkenny, and 


ſome counties about it, 
With theſe having well executed my orders 


and reduced thoſe gariſons, I marched to Lough- 
lin- bridge, and there encamped, giving an ac- 
count to his excellency of what had paſſed, and 
that I would expect there his further orders. But 
I was not many days before the lord lieutenant, 
the lord Inchiquin, lieutenant general of the army, 
the lord Taaff, maſter of the ordinance, mr. Da- 
niel O Neil, governor of his excellency's guards 
of horſe, with other generals, and the whole ar- 
my of my lord Inchiguin's, and ſome 1rifh regi- 5 
ments joined us. 

With this army, and a good train of artillery, 
we paſſed the river Barrow, and that night en- 
camped in the county of Carlow, where ſome- 


thing paſſed in point of command that gave me 


a to Judge nel nor wel dealt with, be- 
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des I was haraſſed by my marches and labour 
in the queen's county. In conſideration of which 
his excellency, at my requeſt, gave me leave to 
_ retire for ſome days to refreſh' myſelf, and his 
_excellency marched on and inveſted Dublin. I 
returned to Kilkenny, where, being arrived, I 
found the whole city in an uproar ; the occaſion 
and iſſue of which take as followeth. 

One father Caron, at that time commiſſary ge- 
Abet the Recolleds all over Ireland, being in 
Kilkenny, to reform the abuſes of his Order there, 
was by the commiſſioners of truſt deſired to re- 
move one Brenan, and ſix or ſeven more out of 


the Franciſcan monaſtery of that town, and ſend 


* themelſewhere to be kept under diſcipline. Their 


reaſon was,that theſe men were notoriouſly known 
to be ſtill moſt violent ſticklers for the ways of 
the Nuncio, and that they made it their buſineſs 
to incenſe the people a-new againſt the peace, to 
alienate them from the government, and draw 
them wholly to Owen O Neil, who yet ſtood out 
_ againſt all agreement with the king. 

To fatisfie ſo juſt a demand of the comm iſſion- 
ers, father Caron appoints a day for Brenan and 
his aſſociates to depart K7/kenny, and go to the 
| ſeveral other convents, which he had appointed 
for them. And becauſe he found by their an- 
fwers, they were reſolved not to obey him, the 
commiſſioners of truft, upon notice thereof, more 
effectually reſolved to force their obedience to his 
commands, by ſending them away conducted by 


guards (yet by guards of Roman Caibolick ſoldiers) 
to 


| (89) 
to the convents appointed them by their ſuperior? 
On this reſolution of the commiſſioners of truſt, 
Brenan and his refractory brothers, having time- 
ly notice, and ſeeing no remedy, but by the in- 
tereſt they had in the town, three or four of them 
being natives, as one by name Rooib, was brother 
to the major ; beſides, confid ing in the common 
people, whom they had already poſſeſſed with 
many lies, but above all perſuading themſelves 
that no catholick durſt attempt to violate the 
ſanctity of their habit, or the privilege of theit 
profeſſion, by laying violent hands upon them; 
and proteſtants they knew very well there were 
none in the town. What do they conclude at 
laſt ? even very religiouſly to raiſe: dangerous 
tumults, and that by a moſt falſe and malicious 
invention. 2775 £1 

When the day appointed v was come, -aheſs mai 
ui regulars, by themſelves and their emiſſaries, 
inform the heads of the rabble abroad, that 2 
commiſſary and F. Peter Welſb, with five or 
ſix more of their company, had privately intro- 
duced a number of my lord Inchiquin's proteſtant 
Jriſh ſoldiers into their convent, and cloathed 
them like fryars, on purpoſe to ſeize at night 
thoſe few religious men that remained unaltera- 
ble in their obedience to the Sze apoſtolicꝶ ; anil 
either to draw them into the river Neoir that ran 
by their garden, or waft them over by boat, and 
put them to a more cruel death ellewhere, in 
ſome unknown place. 

Wie his lye did ſo inflame the r meaner fore. in 

M the 
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che web arid ſuburbs (already pretty well pres 
pared by other malicious inventions) that upon 
a ſudden many ot them forced their way into the 
monaſtry, curſing and exclaiming againſt thoft 
that would turn away their friends. 

Then arming themſelves with what came 
next to their hands, with all the fury irnaginable; 
they attacked a little caſtle, whereinto the com- 
miſfary with his company withdrew to ſave them · 
ſelves. At this time I came to town, accompa- 
nied by fir George Hamilton and four or five gen- 
tlemen, with about a dozen horſe, three trumpets, 
and ſome footmen ; and being informed of the 
matter, I galloped preſently with thoſe of my 
company to the place, had a charge ſounded, 
and fell among the rabble, and fring off piſtols, 
and crying, Kill, kill, bill. Fhe multitude hear. 
ing the trumpets, d feeing the fire (for it was 
now growing dark) and Knowing my voice, 
were ſurprized, and thought themſelves betrayed, 
as knowing the army to be far off, in their march 
to Dublin, and therefore immediately routed and 
Fan away; tho* they had brought them in the 
call le ſo low, that to ſpeak within compaſs, they 
enn not hold out a quarter of an hour longer: 

Fhe fathers being thus relieved, after four 
_ Hows defence, I enquired who governed this 
'fiege, : and found that ſeven or eight fryars of the 
eonvent, and above all, the forementioned Brenan 
and Roorh were the chief contrivers of this tu- 
matt. J fent for theſe incendiaries, and whilſt I 


Was reaſoning with chem, the ton major, one 
| 1 
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Archer, with a hundred muſqueteers come to my 
aſſiſtance, and preſently followed the mayor and 


aldermen; whom after I had roundly . for 
luffering this diſotdet, I cammanded them to 
lay hold of thoſe iryars; and carry them pri- 
ſoners to the caſtle. At which they ſtaggering, 
and this Brenan, a ſturdy fryar; preſuming to ſay; 
He would fain fee what man durſt touch his ha- 
bit ; I laid hold on him, ſaying; lies the enchant- 
ment there 2. and then the mayor, town-major; and 
the reſt, carried them away Priſoners to the caſtle 
as I had ordered. 

Now after a while that 1 had d pd 11 
with hunting, and other recreations in the coun- 
try, I repaired to Limerick ; and while I ſtayed 
there, 1 cauſed All the people of that city and 
country (either by fait or foul means) to bring in 
what remained due to the king of their applot- 
meat, and got together about ten - thouſand 
pounds, which [ dehvered to ſix 1 01 amin 
treaſufęt of the arm 

The lord lieutenant now. wrote to de eden 
Komm of truſt, ſitting at Niltenny, to let me 
know that I ſhould now come to the army, ant 
All difficylties concerning command Thou] be r&- 
moved, to my ſatiafaction. I obeyed, and ſir 
George Hamilton and myſelf, with our temthouſand 
pounds, went ſtreight to the ar my, which we 
found in their march, removing from the Phæuiꝝ 
ſide of Dublin to ame where they en: 

eamped; 
2 a my lord aa e ſoon. after . | 
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his excellency, with ſome letters he had received 
from his officers in munſter, that Cromtve li was to 
land in that country; which,- if true, he feared 
all his towns would revolt, if not prevented by 
his ſpeedy repair thither, with all, or at leaft the 
moſt part of his army, and deſired his excelleneyꝰs 
conſent, that he might march away with TVS 
horſe to ſecure the province. This his excel en- 
cy imparted to me, which ſurprized me extreme · 
Jy, eine ſure the whole was army too weak for 
the work in hand. Nevertheleſs, my lord Incbi- 
guin marched away with his 1100 horſe, and you 
may imagine, many more; which in great mea- 
ſure, gave way to the defeat that ſoon mn haps 
pened before Dubliiu . 
Not long after this, Gromutl with his army 
landed at Dublin, marched: to Tredath and took 
it (with all the towns in them parts) by ſtormy; 
and thoſe within (near 3000 men) he put all to 
the ſword. The lord lieutenant being not able 
to make head againſt him, retired with what 
troops he had to the county of Kilkenny „where 
my lord Jnchiguin came to him, and in a ſhort 
time made up à pretty good army; for beſides 
my lord Inchiguin's forces, many Liſter regiments 


of foot joined them: Oven O Neil, having by 


this time (thoꝰ too late for himſelf and the king's 
ſervice) come in upon articles, which he ſigned 
upon his death- bed, after he had boos rejected by 
| the parliament. | A 0,960... 
' Cromwell * Ki "a all before him 
about 7 ala. mol to Dublin to refreſh» his 
| army; 
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army. yet ſtayed not many days, but took his 
mareh by the ſea fide, thro the county of Wick- 
loto to beſiege Wexford.” My lord Inchiquin was 
ſerit to oppoſe him, and met kim on the ſtrand to⸗ 
ward Glaſcarrick, in the county of en and 
n but was defeated. N 

The lord lieutenant being wick bis m come 
to Roſs, and fearing that Wexford (now beſieged) 
was not ſufficiently manned to hold out, *cill he 
had got an army together to raiſe the ſiege, or fight 
Cromwell; I, as knowning the town and coun- 
try about it, offered to attempt the relief of it. 
His excellency accepted: of my good will, and 
ordered me as many regiments of Ulfer foot as 
made 1 00 men, and appointed 200 horſe to 
eſcort us. I took a great compaſs and came be- 
fore day to the ferry, near fir Tho. Eſmond's houſe, 
called Zallintreman, who, as I remember, was 
along with me upon this expedition.” Then leav- 
ing the horſe for my return, I paſſed that arm 
of the ſex in boats, 'and having delivered thefoot 
to fir Edmund Butler (the governor) took the 
ſame way home wards as I came, 

The town thus manned, was impregnable as to 
Cromwell by force; yet 5 took it by the advan- 
tage of a caſtle that was betrayed _ unto him, by 
the govenor, James Stafford. This 'caftle was 
ſtrong, and ſtood about 3 or 400 paces from the 
wall. The communication with the town could 
not be tur, ſo that the danger was leaſt there, if 
treachery had not been in the caſe. But the caſtle 


being betrayed, it maſtere all: that part of the 
y wall, 
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wall, whereupon — forces entered, and 
| weng almoſt as great Naughter as at Dragbeda: 
The lord arte then with his army, retired 
over the river of Roi, and encamped on the 
county of Kilkenny ſide, from whence his excel- 
lency ſent me to Paſſage, in the county of Va. 
terford.over againſt Ba/jyhack, to look. after the 
relieving of Duncannon, beſieged by ſome. of 
_ CromwelÞs people. I think Jreton — 1 
and tho there were parliament ſhips before 1 it, 
I ventured one morning: with a boat, and got into 
the place to the governor, a brave gentleman, one 
Col. Haran, whom the lord lieut. ſometime before 
had ſent thither to command, and with him, be- 
ſides. the 1riÞ gariſon, about 100 Englib.officers 
who had ferved the king in the wars of England, 
This gentleman — the higheſt part of the 
rampier, ee me how the enemy lay, and af- 
ter I had well conſidered all, I offered: to. ſend 
him that night by ſea 80 "horſes, with ſaddles and 
- piſtols, if he could mount them with ſo many of his 


= Englith officers, and. before day make a ſharp ſally 


with them and ſome foot upon the enemy. He 
liked the propoſal extremely, but doubted much 

my performance; it being about three miles by 
ſea. bogs ka him to leave 1 5 to me, and aſſur- 
eld him, he ſhould ſhortly, be. ſatisfied of wha 1 
undertook. 

Having thus chende, 1 male mide, re- 
turned, and immediately ſer Poa to my buſi- 
neſs, that I might loſe no time, becauſe the tide 
7 "PS ne of Ware * hav- 
ing 


* 
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ing provided boats, I commanded 90 horſe tb 

the ſea-ſide, eauſed them to be boated out 
— hand, and ſent them away. 
bey came all to Duncannon ſafe, and undi. 

covered, all was executed as deſigned, great 
flavghter made, and the cannon ſeized ; for the 
confuſion amongft the enemy was great, by rea- 
ſon that they judged it the falling in of an army 
from abroad, ſeeing horſes come againſt them, 
and knowing of none in the fort: Our peopie 
retiring before day, the enemy raiſed the fi iege i in 
the — and marched off. ä 
His excellency after this, made me betete 
of Waterford; whither I went in with 2000 men, 
but the town would not admit them entrance. 
Whereupon, after ſeveral days diſpute, deſpar= 
ing of ſucceſs, I marched away in the night. 
All this while the armies were not idle; for 
Cromwell after the reddition of Wexford came 
to Roſs, and making a breach, took it. There 
he paſſed the river, and marched thro? the coun- 
ty of Kilkenny to Carrick, and croſſing the river 
Shure into the county of Waterford, marched 
on into the county, of Cart, where all my lord 
Trchiquin's towns opened their gates to him. But 
Cromwell for his better ſecurity left colonel] Rey- 
nolds,, with a great party of horſe. and foot in 
Carrick, to keep the town and bridge which is 


over the river Shure. 
Fowards the evening the lord lieutenant came 


to this place with his army, but before he attemp- 


ted any, things was called . on an "th 
at 


. 
ghide Waterford was in danger; and left the com: 
mand of his army to my lord Incbiguin and lord 


Taaff, who eee gave orders to ftotm 


the place. nel 61 a enn vat L 
This dane with great valour, but wanting 
materials to make a breach i in the wall, or to ſcale 


it, they were after ſome hours forced to draw 
off, having loſt ſome hundreds of men. I was 
preſent at this action, but few knew j it. The 


more particular actings of the armies, I muſt 
leave to the relation of thoſe that know better, 
For 1 was ſeldom with them, but employed- up 
and down, as you ſee. The perſons principally 
intruſted by the lord lieutenant, for the govern- 
ment of the army, were my lord Incbiquin and 
my lord Taaff, till the ſpring following: 


Then Cromwell began to move again, having 


drawn his forces together, and had gained one 


captain Tickle to ſecure him a gate or two of 


Kilkenny, and to betray into his hands, the lord 
lieutenant, myſelf, and ſome others, when he 
ſhould think fit. The pleague ſtrangely ranged 
there at that time, as it had for a long while in 
our towns thereabouts ; and Cromwell having left 


his gar iſons in the county of Cort in good order, | 


'was advanced into the county of Tipperary, in his 
way to the ſiege of Kilkenny ; 1 having nothing 
to do went early one morning a for hunting, as 
1 was accuſtomed all the winter. The lord lieu- 
tenant joining me, ſaid, he would ſee what we 
did, and being a little further out of town, he 
began to * me how he Und: diſcovered the 

 rreachery 
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MSc ec of, Tiche, Cromwwe lf si approach, and 
hisgdefign to beſicge this city. After ſome-dif- 
courſe, it was not long: before ord came to 
the point, and doſdime it was reſolved in council, 
A he. ſhould immediately repair into the coun- 
ty; of. Clare, and ; from thence to the adjacent 
wes — and entleavour the raiſing of an army, to 
attend the motion of Crom and that in His 
ablence he ſhould: appoint me to command in 
chief in the province in Leister. 1900 
Any man may jodge how I was pleaſed with 
this honour z but my obedience: (tho? [I chouglic 
myſelt loſt by it) obliged me to a ſubmiſſion, 
and caſt myſelf at my tord's feet to diſpoſe of me 
as he pleaſed: The commiſſion, with all necef- 
ſary: Orders difpatched, his Excellency-with his 
"generals, and Commiſſioners of Truſt, left Kilkenny, 
"and went ſtraight to the county, of Clare. 
l loſt no time in this juncture, but beſtir?d 
try (elf with all poſlibſe, diligence, making major 
James Wall,” governor, of the caſtle, and Ar 
Walter Butler o* the city; and haying done all 
T; could to furnith i it with men, proviſion, and 
ammunition of all forts, 1 marched. out myſelf, 
jeaying the gariſon about 200 horſe, and 1000 
foot ſt ſtrong. 13891 5115 „ ge 16 dit eng 
N "roprwell, was moving from Caſbell, on his 
.march to Hear 5 1 went to Carlau hoping to 
aye met the th ch.roops,.. rom.alk parts of be 
fe as I h er but vas diſappointed; 


1 


for thoſe 3 in the higher part of the di- 
vi lend, under the command of the lord Dillon, 


N intirely 
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from Dublin, but deſired his orders, in reſpe& | 


* | 
wire hailed, being about the number of 2506 
Foot, and 6 or 700 horſe, and in their fied I 
received a letter from his lordſhip, as if he were 
Fending them in great haſte, but they” neyer 
came, tho" I often repeated my orders. 
Theſe and ſome other troops not appearing, 
10 1 knew not well what to do; for I had but 800 
foot of the province, and an Uſer regiment of 
1200 more. Sir Thomas Armfrong, com miſſary 


general of the horſe, was with me, and his regi- 


ment, with the lord lieutenant's, commanded by 
colonel Treſwell, and ſome ans troops, made 
up near 1000 horle, 

At this time an 1ri/bman was brought unto me, 
taken by ſome of my guards, who, being to be 
examined, deſired to fel to me alone; which 
being granted, he produced a piece of yellow 
wax, in form almoſt round, which he was to. 


fwallow on occaſion ; within it there was a note 


from colonel Hewſon to Cromwell, intimating, 


that he, with his forces, were upon their march 


that 1 lay i in his way. Having copied the note, 
1 rolled it in the wax as J had it; and the fellow 
Having aſſured me of his return with Cromwell!'s 
Ane, 1 let him go on his way. Within two 


or three days after he returned, and delivered me 


another piece of wax, as the former, with Crom- 
well's orders to Hewſon inclofed, which 1 kept 3 
"however, Hewion held on his march, and paſſed 
the river Bartow, eight or ten miles below me. 
Nou, cho 1 "Was not of e to meddle 
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with theſc armies z yet I made 3 advantage 
of my intelligence: For whilſt they were joyning, 
I marched to Aly, a town with, a; bridge, eight 
mile above me, on the ſame river, where Hewſo 
had a magazine, with 700 men, in garilon, a ind 
coming before it an hour before ſun-ſer, I took. it 
_ by ſtorm, with all the gariſon priſoners, at diſ⸗- 
cretion. But the place not being tenable, Lights 
ed it, and not knowitig what to do with my pri- 
ſoners, I made à preſent of them to Cromwell, 
deſiring him (by letter), to do the like to ne, af, 
any of mine ſhould fall i into his Pn -© 47 4th 
"Bat he little valued my civility, for.in a very 
few days after, he Heſieged Gran, where Cob, 
Hammond commanded,and the. ſoldiers mutinying,; 
and giving up the place, with their officers, he caul- 
ed Hammond, with ſome Exgliſi offigers, to be ſhot 
to death. And having thus gained Goran, and 


cleared all other places in the county, he fell ta, | 


work, and beſieged the very town, of Kilkenny z 
whereupon I took my march to.Ballyraggett,.. 


within ſeyen miles of him ;. Bur finding orig, | 


too much expoſed there, 1 marched. to Qſory, and 
made my. head - quarter in Caffle-Temm (a place, 


belonging to Mr. Fitz: Patrick) whence. 1 ſens; | 
to the lord Dillon, to come ta, 855 with all the, 


forces he had. He gave me, til]. fair promiies 
las befare) bat, never came. Then with the advice ; 
of fir Thomas Armſtrong and calonel. Trefwell, [. 
reſolved, with my party, to enter Kitkenny, which, 
was eaſy to be done, the ſide where the river 
runs being open. But when J came to my rene. 

| => devour. 
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devous my Ulfer regimEntappeared not,but were 
fianohed away to their own céuntry; alled gig. 
chey cume t fight againſt men, but bor l 
Gd er means was, betas" off 
ue, Which raged then in Niem. 1 
uy his deſigu being thus broken, and a ed 
breach müde in the wall nelf ele caltle, Which 
had been àffaulted two or "three times, and fd 
nopes ever ti Be füccoured, I Tent orders to the 

overniors to make Togüfti8 when the ey thous Shit 
fit and both to Joyn at the Tatnk time, E 05 
diftle mixhtt Hofe out two or three days 132 
than the tow- und Na [00:1 len dee 
etomtvell being KEY maſtef of Kilkenny, I re: 
tired intothe King's county ';* ; where, pg 
ing that Carew caſtle was beſſeged, 1 appoint 
a ende vous, mtending to attempt the 1 3 
bl coming to tile place, I found not half V 


the 


110 I erupt, 


facts the Teſt weft martin) Munter , I knew 


nt by whoſe Urders. 2911 
Now finding myſelf- thus uſed; and reflecting 
on ſome" other hardfhips put upon me Hince 
che” pace of 1648," in deſpaft of faccels,” 1 Ihe 
edi, ind wett to the Jord lieutenant im th — 
county of Clare, Where! renden him an'accoug 
2500 I had been'difappointed, to the ehd he mi he 
do as he thought fit; 9 {1107 GJ: V+ mill D301 2 

I had not been long there attendin his excel: | 
lehey, when 'FFeton fac down "fee  Linieric To 
on the county of Limerick- fide, Jeaving Thomon ” 
fide open. His exceflency* repaire« thither; an ad 
being come rear the end of the bri 55 be cht 5 
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the mayor, to let him Y he was there with 
ſome troops, and reac to enter wich hirn, for 


©4 TY + gut 


the "defence 0 the pla ce. The may vor, bebe 
conſulted his brethren ln, ma c excuſe es As if he ha he ha | 


Neige Ty 


no fieed of eller,” *” 

Several meſſages „ pal 1 to and Fro, till at 
| length 10 excellency loling all patierice; declared 
unto them, That if they would not receive and 
obey hi im, he would leave the kingdom. But 
ſeeing all would not do, he,called me aſide, and 
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_ me he was in 198 5 oy, 15 rene be 


| Salis b he took with 1 8 c Tat! 24 bin, my 
lord Taaff, colonel Daniel O Neil, and others his 


triends, But the ſound, of the. Wing 's ſervice, ſo 
charmed me, that I abandoned m 1 ogg went 
and ſubmitted. to What his! ele frould 


order. e SORE nk 
He then gaver me 2c corn tniſtion to be comman- 


Ti: FO 


der. i in chief of the province. of Aang, and the, 
county of Clare, having already that of Leinſter, 
and o q gene of the horſe for the whole 
hy 9 25 Thus qualified, his excellency . gave 
poſſeſſion of his troops there in their arms; 
rogethe? "with his life-guards tc to ſerye me as they, 
had dohe him, in all aboyr 2000 | foot and, 1090 
horſe., "His excellency, for my better encourage 
ment, aſfured me that he would leave, a commit- 5 
ſion for my lord Claurictard to be lord deputy. 


5 my, lord bei ing gone, #997 not ie g 
| eb por + be 2 8 Irn 
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me to accompany him more than 3 mile, i 
went into the town, addreſſed myſelf to the may- 

or and aldermen, and told them how I was left, 
and aſked them, whether they were pleaſed with 
it, or would obey me in that ſtation ? They took 
ſome time to conſult ; but at Jength ſubmitted 
to my pleaſure. Whereypon, immediately I 
viſited their walls, and at the ſame time took a 
view of the enemy, whom I judged to. be very 
looſe, and expoſed, if vigorouſly aſſaulted : And 
therefore reſolved, in the beginning of the night, 
to draw my troops into town, and a little before 
day to make a ſharp ſally. On what intelligence 
T know not, but Jreton raiſed his ſiege, and 

marched off that very night, 

This done, I returned my troops to their quar- 
ters, and remained myſelf in the town, till I had 
ſent orders to all officers, commanding in the 
ſeveral provinces, and particularly, to my lord 
Muſtry, then in Kerry, whom I deſired to make 
himſelf as ſtrong as he could, and that I would 
ſoon be with him, to increaſe his forces, In order 
to this, I paſſed the Shannon in the night, about 
twelve miles below Limerick with 2000 men; 
and tho' the river was full of parliament ſhips, 

and two miles over, yet 1 had not the leaſt loſs, 
but landed ſafe in Kerry, near Drumbeg, took 
Liftowbill, and marched *cill I came to my lord 
Muſtry at Tralee. Having acquainted his lord- 
ſhip with what had paſſed, and ordered what I 
would have done, particularly in raiſing of forces, 


l left my men with him, and returned to Ennis, 


my relidence, in the county of Clare. From 


tax, 
From thence, after ſome refreſhment, I went 


to Portumna to viſit the marqueſs of Clanrickard, 


firing to retire myſelf for an hour or two, he 
brought me to my chamber, and aſked whether 
it would not be troubleſome that he ſtayed a lit- 
tle with me? I anſwered no, but the contrary ; 
for my point was to get him to take the govern- 
ment, by accepting the commiſſion left by the 
lord lieutenant ; yet I ſpoke nothing of it hop- 
ing that he would begin, which he did. 

The paſſages on this ſubje are too tedious to 
be related; but before we parted, I got him to 
ſend to the commiſſioners of truſt, then ſitting 
at Lougbrea, for his commiſſion, and declared, he 
would take upon him the government. Where- 
upon, to loſe no time, I gave him the beſt account 
I could of the forces in the kingdom, as well 
friends as foes : For he, during the war, had been 
no more than a ſpectator, beloved and reſpected 
of all, and might have fo continued, had not his 
great loyalty drawn him to take up this com- 
miſſion (which was little leſs than to ſacrifice 
himſelf and his) only to give the king time to 
try his fortune with Cromwell, whoſe armies were 
then near Sterling in Scotland, encamped not far 
aſunder, as the king's letters (brought by Dean 
King) to us imported. We agreed at this meet- 
ing, that his lordſhip ſhould immediately raiſe 
1 ooo horſe, as an addition to the ſtanding forces 
in Conaught, and that I ſhould march with my 


7000 horſe out of the county of Clare, by Lime- 
| | 7 icky 


who bid me very welcome. After dinner, I de- 4 


a ( 
riet; 10 che Siber. re the coil nty' of Tippe- 
fury, And be at füch a day at the rende vous, 
"where 1 mould meet with 1 500 foot he would 
Yend me, and a good officer, _ 

Teomplied punctually with f my orders, and the 
Whyor 'of Limerick, as T marched thro? the city, 
on demand, give me 100 foot. The alarm of 
my march Was ſoon known to fir Hardreſs Waller, 
And my lord Brogbili, both lying near Kilmallock, 
With great forces. They purſued me in all haſte, 
and I marched on to G appointed rendevous, 
dut cduld Hear no news there of the 1500 foot I 
Was promiſed. Having loft this anchor, I was 
put to my ſhifts, the enemies coming on, I had no 
other way but to truſt myſelf into the next faſtneſs, 
and fave myſelf as well as I could; but there 
was a Caſtle of the O Meaber* s that ſtood in the 
way, poſſeſſed by the enemy, and there being n 
other paſlage, I ſent to the adjacent villages, 190 
got together crows of iron, pickaxes, and whatelſe 


Could be found neceſſary, and fell ſtorming of 


the caſtle, and in three or four hours took it. 
In this place I kept the 100 men I had from 
Limerick, to ſecure the paſs, and being now pret- 
ty fafe, 1 lodged that night at my eaſe : here 
colonel Fi tæ- Patrick came to me, who had for 
ſome time kept in thoſe faſtnefles, with a good 
party of foot and ſome horſe, My men being 
well refreſhed, I took the plain country, near 
Burras, and alter entering the woods, at the foot 
of the mountain, Sleave Hleauma, Imet 4 r Malie er 
* chen cmd general of the — 
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as was ordered. He brought with him only 306. 
horſe, and 1, finding myſelf ſtill purſued with 
horſe and foot, | beſides what were gathering 

round from all ſides, ordered fir Walter to re- 
turn from whence he came, and to ſtop all the 
forces I had ſent for, as well from ter as Lien- 
fer; thence with my 1000 horſe J marched in» 
to Conaught, paſſing - by the bridge of Athlone, 
and poſted to Lougbrea, where the lord deputy. 
then was, with a general aſſembly fitting in his 
houſe. At my coming into his chamber, I found 
about a dozen principal men of the aſſembly de- 
puted to him, ſetting forth the deſperate conditi- 
on of the nation, with the impoſſibility much 
further to hold out. Beſides, that there were now 
come to the town, Mr. Jobn Grace, and Mr, 
Fobn Brien, commiſſioners from the parliament, 
or their commander in chief, offering greater 
conditions than was mealonatly: to be expected, as | 


the caſe ſtood. | 

- Whilſt this addreſs was making; my lord was 
glad to fee me come in, and ordered them to 
repeat what they had ſaid. I ſeemed much ſcan- 
dalized at the ill timing of their propoſals, and 
therefore declared my diſlike to them. Then by 
my lord*s permiſſion (weary and dirty as I was) 
I went down into the aſſembly (being a member, 
as a peer of the kingdom) and expreſſed my de- 
teſtation of what they had in hand, demonſtra- 
ting, that if the 1500 men, commanded by 'Colz 
Bourt, had not failed'to meet me, as they promiſed 


at the rende vou Thad * y now been maſ⸗ 
ren 


hilft the foot attempted thro” the bogs 


army to defend that paſſage, there being no 
ther Way ; ſeeing We had NO. | force. 0 attack 
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ker of the field; beſides, that the -hoiſe of u tres: 
e would deſtroy all that could be hoped for 
from the endeavours. againſt Cromwell. 


That 
his majeſty (as his own letter both to my lord de- 
puty and myſelf, ſignified) made no doubt, if hs 
could gain forty-eight hours march towards Eu- 


gland before Crommell, but his buſineſs was done; 


becauſe all were ready to join in his aſſiſtance; 
and therefore conjured us not to hearken to any 


treaty with the enemy. Then 1 ſet forth the 


fate of the forces of the kingdom on all fides, 
and concluded very ſeverely againſt the two par- 
Hament commiſſioners 3 ſo that they haſtily pack. 
ed out of sun, and the aſſembly let the matter 
fall 

Kd. now beſieged 7 ebcrahan in Meath, 
and the lord deputy came to Tirrell's paſs, about 
eight miles from it, with 2000 foot and 700 
horſe ; where a council of war being held, I pro- 
poſed that our horſe ſhould alarm the enemy, 
to ſuc - 
cour the place: twas by all alledged impolible 
to be done ; for coming near the place, there 
were two neeks of land that did almoſt meet, 
und between them there was a great way, or 

Tong ber, wich a large ditch of water on each ſide, 
which muſt be croſſed, and that, in all likelihood, 
the enemy would plant their guns at both ends 
of this Tougher, and bring the ſtrength of their 


them on frm ground. I heard all this and know 
* O io 
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it very well, yet did noc agree to the impoſſibilis 
ty of entering the place; and therefore addieffing 
myſelſ to the lord: deputy, I begged pardon, if 
I gueſſed at the thoughts of the officers there 
preſent ; which was, — being general of 


the horſe, might well advance chis undertaking, 


tor I was to be with the horſe, and ſo to have no 
ſhare. in the danger. But to ſhewithe contrary, 
I deſired his excellency to give me the command 
of that party of foot, and I would venture to res 
lieve the town, hire? . the bog, While the Ab 
alarmed the enemy on the other ſide, 1255 
It being thus determined, I entered the bog 
which was eight miles long, with my 2000 foot, 
and his excellency took his march with the horſe; 
as was agreed. Coming in fight of this Tougher, 
the enemy wasexpeCting us, bead pad 
For they ſaw me marching from my firſt enter- 
ing into the bog. Then I put my men into the bei} 
order I cauld, in three diviſions, two to attempt 
N the Ti ougher, the third, commanded by 
one captain Fox, to ſtand ſtill, and face two or 
three battalions that were drawn on my right i 
hand, fearing they would fall on my flank or 
tear. Then I marched on with my two diviſions 
towards the  Towgber,. but coming within ſhot, 
they racked me with their cannon, and great 
vollies of ſmall ſhot, Neverthelefs I advanced 
ſtill, and my men fought. it on the Teug ler, with 
handy- blows, and theſe that defended it retired 
to their horſe, which ſtood drawn up at each end 
oh Fae Tougher, on firm land. Seeing this going 
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o el, J looked back and ſaw my third diviſion 
(which: was to ſtand ſtill)-coming after me. 1 
ran to it, crying to the officer that commanded; 
to attack the battalions, | which he Was: ordered 
o 

On this, he turned to kis men, 3 poke 
ſomething in Iriſb that I did not know, and 
marched 2 or 300 paces in ſuch a faſhion, that 
J could not tell Whether he intended fighting or 
runing away. At laſt he did run away, and all 
his party: followed, which, ; when the two diviſi- 
ons that had paſſed the Tougber ſaw, they marched 
on into the place, and I was left alone, only ſome 
gentlemen with me, and by the favour of the 
night (for now it began to be dark) I got off, 
and by the next morning returned to Tyrrell?s 
Paſs. | My lord deputy had all the ſtory before 
my coming, and” got the captain ſecured that 
had cauſed this diſorder, wha being tryed by :a 

council of war, was condemned, and oh: hes 
death. „ 

After this, Ireton Eneeihg our weakneſs too 
wal, and that we only kept a buſtle, till the 
king and Cromwell had decided their quatrel, he 
again fat down before Limerick, with a powerful 
army, on the county of Limerick fide. I matched 
with what forces could be drawn together, en- 
camped at Kilallow, to obſerve his motions, He 
kept a guard on his fide of the river, as I did a- 
gainſt him at Brien's Bridge and Caſtle- Connel. 
We lay in this manner along time, he attempted 
nothing on the town or river, which was net 


forduble in any place. | The 
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The lord deputy was at this time at Galway, and 
wit to me in all haſte to come to him. On my 
arrival, he told me, That the abbot of St. Cathe- 

ring was in the harbour, and in his company many 
officers, with a quantity of arms, ammunition, 
and other materials for war; that they were ſent 
by the duke of Lorain. who pretended by ſome 
agreement to be protector royal of the kingdom 
of Ireland, with power over all our forces and 
places, and to continue that title and dominion 
till after the war ended, and he reimburſed all his 
expences, and his damages ſatisfied. I was much 
| ſtartled at the news; for tho? I ſtruggled to keep 
up a buſtle, yet I never intended to buy it ſo dear, 
as to give any footing, or the leaſt pretence or | 
title to any foreign prince. And having heard 
out his lordſhip, I took the boldneſs to aſk him, 
how far he was concerned in this matter. He 
proteſted before God, and upon his honour, he 
never gave commiſſion for any ſuch treaty; and 
as to the thing, he knew no more than what he 
had told me, more than, that the general aſſem- 
bly, then ſitting in town, were in great joy for this 
ſuccour, and preſſed him earneſtly for the recep- 
tion; but I found him intirely againſt it. 
Being thus ſatisfied, I deſired him to leave the 
matter to me, and let me deal with the aſſembly. 
1 went therefore immediately and found them on 
the debate, to which I ſpoke in my time; and 
with much deteſtation of the thing, declared all 
traitors that were on ſuch terms for receiving this 


ſuccour, and that I would hear no more of it, but 
| return 


ng 
return to my forces, ROE what I had to do; | 
The lord deputy was much pleaſed with this 
round diſcourſe, and publickly approved it: So 
the abbot, with what he had, ſet fl, and returned 
from whence he came. 
At my return (which was takin 4 og 
Kilallow I found all quite, and whether — had 
information of this paſſage I know not, but by 
a trumpet [ received from him a letter, four ſides of 
paper, cloſe written in a ſmall hand the drift 
was to ſet forth the juſtneſs of the parliamentꝰs 
proceedings, their great power, how ſhort a time 
I could ſubſiſt, what ill company I was with, and 
threw what dirt he could on the king I ſerved ; 
but concluded withg reat value of my perſon, pi- 
tying my condition, and offering, if I would 
retire and live in England, I ſhould not only en- 
joy my eſtate, but remain in ſafety with eſteem 
and favour of the parliament. This letter I ſhew. 
ed immediately to F. Peter Walſo, whom I had 
always found faithful to the king, and a great 
lover of his country. By his advice, and by the 
fame trumpet, I anſwered all his points, and re 
jected his propoſition as to every particular, de- 
firing him withal to ſend no more trumpets 
with fuch Errands. — From this time there 
was an end of all meſſages and letters be · 


tween us. 
All this while, Ireton remained Rl and quiet, 


_._ without action or attempt, expecting the coming 
of ſir Charles Coote on my back, or the fall of 


the river; both came together, and beſides that, 
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a third unlucky accident; ſor ſome days paſt, 1 
kept a guard towards Conaaght, when Ireten, by 
treachery of the officer, one captain Kelly, made 
himſelf maſter of a paſs, called, Brien's Bridge; 
whilſt I was haſtening with ſome troops to op- 
poſe him, having left the defence of the paſs at 
Kilallow to colonel Fennel, he cowardly or treache- 
rouſly quitted it, and with his party fled into 
Limerick, where, upon the reddition of the town, 
which was ngt long after, Ireton, with more than 
his ordinary juſtice, hanged him, Some ſay he 
was carried to Cork, and there pleaded for his 
defence, not only this ſervice, but how he had 
betrayed me before Youghall; but his judges 
would not hear him on his merits, but bid him 
clear himſelf of the murders laid to his charge, 

Now having letters from the lord deputy of | 
fir Charles Coote*s approach, I haſtened to him 
with what troops I had left, viz. about 300 horſe, 
and found him drawn into Lougbrea with his 
forces; not being able to keep the field againft 
Coote, who was twice his number, yet did not 
think fit to attack him, and was gone by, before 
my coming. About this time, Alblone gave up 
to the enemy, and ſo did Limerick to Ireton ſome 
weeks after. In the mean time the lord deputy 
and my ſelf, with what troops we had, retired 
towards Ger · Conaugbi, under the covert of the 
river that runs by Galway, and fo ſhifted up and 
down, *till fir Charles Coote came before it on 
Log brea's fide, and had taken a caſtle a little a- 


dope it on the river. Then we retired into Gal- 
3 
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way, where we had not been long before we heard 
of the king's defeat at Worcefter. _ 
A man now would. think this noble ond had 
diſcharged his part; yet his zeal carried him fur- 
ther: for he diſpatched me for France, to the 
king, by the way of Ennis: bo- Finn (for the river of 
Galway being full of parliament ſhips) with or- 
ders to ſet out the ill ſtate of his majeſty's affairs 


in Ireland; how the enemy carried all before em: 
yet, nevertheleſs, to ſerve his majeſty, he intend- 


ed after Galway would be loſt, to make a moun- 
tain war, and to give the rebels trouble for ſome 
time, if his majeſty would but ſend him ſome 
ſmall ſuccour, which he demanded, and appoint- 
ed me to return with to Exnis-bo-Finn ; a fit place 
for a magazine, it being a large iſland, lying off 
Ger-Conaught, three miles into the fea, in which 
we had a ſtrong gariſon. Tis ſurrounded with 
rocks, and has but one entrance, where there is 
a pretty good harbour for frigates and ſmall men 
of war. Here I ſhipped myſelf and landed at 
Breft, ordering the frigate that brought me, com- 
manded by captain Antonio Yanderfip, of Burges, 
to expect my orders. We had a ſharp fight ar 
fea with an Engliſb ſhip, but foul weather parted 
us, and no great hurt was done, but the biſhop 
of Down killed in the cabbin, 'tis thought by the 
wind of a bullet, or fear ; for he had not the leaſt 
| 50 of any hurt, and lived near a quarter ot an 
hour. 
Being landed, I took poſt for St. ' Germans, 


where 1 found the king, queen mother, and 1 
29% lor 
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lord of Ormond. I delivered my letters of crel 
dence, and in a day or two had my audience. 
They ſeemed' to take it to heart, and conſulted 
cardinal Mazarine and the chief miniſters. But 
the truth is, the king of France's affairs were at 
that time in ſo much diſorder, by reaſon of the civil 
war,that nothing could be done, With this anſwer 
the king gave me a letter to the lord deputy, 
acknowledging his good ſervices and ordering he 
ſhould make the beſt conditions for himſelf and 


his party that he could, and expect a better ſeaſon, 
Wherefore, having thus diſcharged my come 


| miſſion, and ſeeing no hopes of ſuccels in Ireland, 

I diſcharged my frigate, and with the king's 
permiſſion, engaged myſelf in the ſervice of the 
prince of Conde, who was then joined with the 
Spaniards. But firſt, I ſent by a ſafe hand his 
majeſty's letter to my good lord Clanrickard ; 
of whom [ have ſaid ſo much already, that I need 
add nothing but my own eſteem for his wor- 
thy memory, as a pattern of loyalty, Between 
my leaving him an his laying down arms, I can 
give no account of his adventures, but have heard 
that he was driven to great extremity, 
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| II. the year 1638, being at ns L rokeinad 2 
letter from the late king Charles I. requiring 
me to attend him in his expedition againſt the 


Scots, then revolted and in arms. Two days af- 
ter 1 took poſt for England, and near Turin fell 
into an army, eee by the marqueſs de 
Leganes, goyernor of Milan, for the king of 
Spain, who was marching to join another armys 
then beſieging that place. But the ſiege was 
ſoon raiſed, and I went into the town, — 1 
found her royal highneſs the dutcheſs of Savey 
in great diſorder, as if ſhe had got no reſt for ma- 
ny nights. On taking leave of her, ſhe gave me 
a muſket bullet, much ; battered, to deliver to her 
ſiſter the queen of Eng land, that came ja at her 
"window, and miſſed her narrowly,- | EE 
_ Arriving at London, I followed 7 1 to 
Berwick, whom 1 found encamped with. a good 
army near it, the riyer Tweed before him; 
the number, to this hour, [ never ſaw a better, cn | 
'as I was told and believe, it could be no leſs than 
16 or 47900 harſe and foot, with a good train af 
artillery. Soon after my arrival there was 3 paci- 
fication; the next day I dined with Lob. genę- 
ral of the Scets; he ſhewed me-his-argy in bgtta- 
tha in number about 10 or 12000 horſe and foot, 
8 buy 


* . * 
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bunt ar to. dl ares and arms, che twentieth man 


could not have paſſed muſter amongſt any armies 
I have ſince ſeen. 

After this I paced my time as well as 1 could 
athome,? till in he year 1649 640 the xing qf France 
þebieged Arrit. On the news I went for Bruſſels, 
and thence followed the prince cardinal (governor 
of the Loy · countries) to Dowgy, his army in- 
trenched near the town, expecting the comin; 
up of others, eſpecially the troops of the empero 
commanded by Lamboy, and thoſe of Lor ain, by 
the duke of Lorain: himſelf. All being! arrived, 
the whole army marched and coming to Mos }: 
St. Al, near the enemy? s line, encam d on the 
right by it > Many great parties were ſent out for 
the hindering of convays, but they came ſo ſtrong 
chat little good was done upon them. The king 
of Frauce being at Amiens, took care of ll, 
whilſt monſieur Mzllerie, grand maſter de L. 
Artillery, preſled the ſiege. Much time was tri- 
fied in this manner by the Spaniards; at length 
they attacked the line, but were beaten off. 
Then jealouſies and dilcontents began amongſt 
the great ones, which daily increaſed, and the 
rear · band beaten, where their lleurenant gene- 


Fi the count de orig was killed. 
The hopes' of railing the my | grew deſ rats, 


> FY 


Lare <a within. | 
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laid on Da Philip de Silna, genertlof the horſe, 
under the prince cardinal. He was afterwurds 
made priſoner in Spaiz, on ſuſpiciog, as having 
betrayed the undertaking ; but was after releaſedl, 
laying the fault gn. the firſt miniſter, then go- 
verging that monarchy, under king Philip-IV. | 
as having done all by his ardenss (wins! the 
Conde Duke, 

Having ſeen. this 8 1 ne dy Eu- 
| gland, and fat in parliament *cll che cutting off of 
the earl of Straſford, and then I went for Ireland 
where I had an eſtate: And whilſt J Was there, 
broke forch the rebellion. of 1641, which kepr 
me in war and trouble till the peace of 1646, as 
bath been ſcen.—Then I went for France. | 

Coming to Paris, and hearing that Landriſie 
was beſieged by the arch · duke Leopold, gover- 

nor of the Low-countries, and that a French army 
was gone to the ſuccour; I had the curioſity to 
ſee that action: So I bought horſes and followed. 
Being come to the army, in two or three days 

after, we imbattled before the line, and ſo near, 
that the enemy's cannon killed many men and 
horſes in our lines. I was in the firſt line, a right- 
hand man in prince Rupert s troop, commanded 
by captain Somerſet Fox, the prince ſerving as 
lieutenant general. Now it beginning to be 
dark, all were fitted for attacking the line; and 
juſt as we expected. the word to advance and fall 
on, we had orders to retreat in the ſilenteſt man- 
.nex. poſlible, without the leaſt touch of drum or 


| arompet. However, the enemy diſcovering it, 
came 


1 
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came out, and did us ſome miſchief in the rear; 
and would have done more, if prince Rupert that 
commanded them had not acted his part well. 
By what I could hear as the cauſe of this ſudden 
change, the two marſhals, Gaſtian and Ranſo 
that commanded, could not agree on the work 
'they had in hand; | * 25 
I returned to Paris, and wemalued ahve at- 
tending the queen and prince of Hales's orders 
(who were at St. Germains) till the year 1648; 
then I went for Ireland with the marqueſs of Or- 
mond, lord lieutenant, ſerving the king againſt the 


Nuncio, council, and other his majeſty* s enemies, 


till 165 rx, after the battle of VWorceſter was loſt, 
and Cromwell conqueror of the three kingdoms, 
and the king fled into France, whither I followed, 
and with his majeſty's leave, engaged in the 
prince of Conde's ſervice (then joined with the 
_ Spaniards) firſt, for a troop: of Gens d' Arms; 
ſoon after for a regiment of horſe ; but neither 
were ever mounted, tho? I had the men „ in 
Paris, as was ordered. ; 
"Whilſt I was thus, I came ſoon enough to the 
rampart to ſee ſome part of the fight in the ſu- 
burbs of Sr. Anthony, which began early in the 
morning July 2, 1652, The king of France 
looking on from thi hill of Saronne. The prince 
of Conde hardly had time to baracade the avenues, 
where he was attacked by Monſieur de Jurain, 
commanding the king's army, with a force much 


greater than his; the fight was very bloody, 


and had been fad! to the -obditdetiies,” had nor 
4 M149 | | the 


SN 


(ne) 
che activity, beſides the valour and conduct of 
this brave prince prevented it, by riding from 
barrier to barrier, where his men were moſt preſſed. 

Thus he entertained the fight till about noon, 
that by means of "Mademoiſelle d. Orleans ; the 

te of St. Anthony was Opec for their retreat 
Into the city. _ 

After this the eoclhe trete had all trendom: in 
Paris till about the 12th of 'OFober 16572. The 
prince of Conde, duke of Lorain, and the reſt of 

the confederates left Paris, and that night came 

to their army at Dammartin, and took their march 
towards Lafeite, Moline and Hines. 1 marched 
with them, tho” as a ſingle man. 

Tune fitſt place the prince of Conde idols: {theſe 
troops joined) was Rarele, which he beſieged Oꝶ. 
27. 1673, took the out- works the 28th, the town 
the 29th, and the caſtle November 2d, the go- 
vernor, monſieur Rab. © Chateau Porſine, was be- 
Geged'? at the ſame time; yielding O89. 28th, 
making I ttle reliftarice Then St. Mene bout was 

inveſted, the prince of Conde and duke of Lorain 
ovember-13, 1652. 
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*commanding, and rendered 
t. Maura commander. This place coſt dear 

both in men and tine; by the miſtake of the true 
attack, hen dilcbvered, and the eur chang- 

_£d, Aid not reſiſt 12 hours. 83 

About this time the duke of OvliinPe eroops 
left us; the duke having made his peace. 

Z ee; 23, 16725 the prince took Parleduke 

After ſome days ſiege, and a breach made; monſ. 

e Frage, lieutenant general of the Lorain army, 

1 was 


Gery 


was- there killed with .a- muſket 3 viewing 
the breach. Gomerg-caſtle-and town abent;the 


han ume was furrendred to the Prince — 
mor trouble : 

The caſtie of Lade 11 fome days lege was 
piclded, December 9, 162, to the Prince. 

Now the marſhal de Turenne having 81. 
goed army together, came near us, and, — 
Bus ledube, which in a fe w. days he regained ; a: 
whilh 1 . the town o 


Frelques, E 
eee ine On caſt] 2 'riainrainec it. 
Monſieur Maroſe, governor, of Taruile,, who: did 
this fate, che next day, brought. me to the quarters 
af monſicue! det la Ferte: who, gave me. k leave on 
my parole to viſit the, duke oF: York, in 1 uar- 
ten of manſſieur de Turenns. His, royal J dos 
©6009 rareſt GARE be exchanged, 9 I re: 
| cer excha 
marſha 1451 Ferle, of whole 2 85 
— ne havirg,cak i 
| Veruieuce, after a- breach made, which Was 0 
2gth of January 162. Mee 
April 23. 1683, the. prince of Conde AFTIV( 
in Brafſpls,; and was lodged. in th e Palace... The 
campaign following, September Sai 1653» 12 
-beheged-Roerey, the 7th the line of: eircumvalla 
tion was begun, and finiſned the lich; 17 | 
trenches opened the 12th, * the Spaxiards, tis 1 
an, arid: Germans! had each am attack , the, 2 Q, 


of "the three" nations were — the 2 


6 12 t * 
Sharp allies were made, with ſome loſs to the 
beſiegerss however, they held their ground, and 


faſten'd'a mine to one of the baſtions, which 


was ready to ſpring the 26th. The next nighe 


the mine was ſprung, and a breach made in the 


face of the baſtion, ſomething too near the point 3 
however, our people lodged themſelves, and the 
enemy retrenched in the baſtion z bur not being 
able to make it good, the gariſon much weaken'd 
with the loſs of men killed and hurt, was ſurrens 
dred October 1, 1653. I never knew bombs an- 
noy any place ſo much as this. From the firſt 
day of this ſiege to the laſt, nothing but rain, 
with ill weather; and' that Which was worſe, the 
prince of Conde deſperately ſick all the time: 
However, tho' he lay in his bed, nothing of con- 
ſequence was done but by his advice 3 z tho* the 
arch-duke Leopold commanded in chief. The 
governor of the place was the chevalier Montague, 
who, as I remember, was brought out wounded, 
The duke of Lorain's troops, commanded by the 
count of Luni ville, aſſiſted in this fiege ; at which 
the duke ſeemed to be ill pleaſed, for he was 
angry with Luniville, and rebuked him ſeverely. 
February 26, 1654, the duke of Lorain being 
in Bruſſels, and his army near the town, was ar- 


reſted by the count de Garrifie (maſter de camp 


general) ſo ordered by the arch-duke Leopold, 
and conveyed to the caſtle of Antwerp: but prince 
| Francoys of Lorain being at Vienna, was ſent 


for, which appeaſed the officers, eſpecially when 


* arrived at Bruſſels, which was the th of 
— May 


(nz) 
* following. All this 4 daft qua- 
liey of marſhal de camp, Thad the particular com: 
mand. of nine or ten Iriſb regiments, making 
oo men; and the campaign coming on, the 
prince ordered me to make a detachment of 1090: 
of, the choĩceſt men I had, dividing them into 
fifties, commanded by lienzenants; only ane fifty 
might haye a captain, and then to deliver them 
che count de Briale,. marſhal de camp, which 
did, tho with much murmur. of the colonels, 
and other officers, .conclyding, never to ſee their 
men again, which fell out true, being to be ſent 
as far off as to Clermont, Stenay, and other places. 
Text campaign began with the king of France's 
beſic ging; Stenay, which he did June 9, 1674. 
TheSpontards thought to raiſe this ſiege by attack · 
ing another place, and beſieged Arras, inveſting 
it the 3d. of 7uly: 1674, monſieur Moudieux go- 
vernor; the lines of circumvallation finiſhed the 
th, not ſo large by two leagues as when the 
— took it; the 12th or Iʒth the trenches 
were opened ; ; tho” the chevalier de Cregqui, with 
ſome hundreds of horſe had entered the town. 
The 6th or 7th of July ſome other attempts were 
made to put in ſuccour, but none hit to any 
purpo poſe. It is certain our army was no way pro- 
vided or ſufficient for the work, to man ſo large 
a line, and furniſh the attacks ; ; which were two, 
one of the Spaniards, the other the prince of 
Condes. The Lorainers, commanded by Prince 
Francoys, had no attack. The ground was ſuch 


that the ditch of the line in | moſt places could 
| hardly 
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hardly be made of any depth; to ſupply Wich 
defect eight or ten rows of great holes were made 
before it, with Rakes like pallaſades beaten into 
them. While we were carrying on our attacks, 
with much art and valour, monſieur Je Tenne, 
with à ſmall army, poſted himſelf at Montripo- 
reux and Vurey, about a league from our line, al- 
moſt in the way to Doway; from whence much 
of our ptoviſlons and other things came. 
But when Srenay was yielded, being Auguſt the 
6th, the count de Camille governor, aft the mar- 
queſs de Faber. commanding the army that took 
it; the king, with his army marched and poſted 
himſelf near mount . Au, not far from our line, ſo 
that in truth we were in a manner now beſieged, 
but quickly put out of our pain. For ſoon after, 
being the 24th or 25th of Auguſt, an hour before 
day our line was alarmed round, attacke 
really in two or three places, and forced i in a ſhort 
time. Thus Arras was relieved, and our ar- 
my retreared to Cambray ; after this Quenq́ y ield- 
ed to the French, ſo this field ended, 
I do not remember any thing remarkable that 
paſſed in 1655, but the 15th of June 1656, mo- 
eur de Turenne inveſted Valencenne; to the ſuc» 
cour of which Don John, governor of the Lows 
ccuntries, having gotten his army together, 
marched ; the prince of Conde, with his army, 
joined; they | olted themſelves the firſt of Fuly 
be Farmars, a league from the town, and very near 
the enemy's line, where they intrenched. June 
28ch, the "French opened their trenches with two 
Q 2 | attacks 
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attacks from 98 two armies of Turenne and 
ia Ferie. Much ſcuffling there was at this ſiege, 
between the town and the enemy; many brave 
fallies were made, and as gallantly oppoſed; 

ſeveral works taken by the. French and regained 
by the gariſon. The governor, the duke de Bur- 
naville, cauſed ſluices to be opened, which raiſed 
waters in the enemy's camp, and much hindred 
the communication between the two armies of 
Lorain and Ia Ferte ; *till one morning before 
day, being Jah the 16th, Den Fobn and the 
prince of Conde fell on the enemy's. line, alarm- 
ing it on all ſides, and where they attacked it 
really entered, tho? it coſt much blood on both 
ſides; many priſoners were taken of the French, 
one of which was the marſhal de la Ferte.— Va- 


lencienne thus relieved. 

Ju 21, 1656, the Spaniards and prince of 
Conde inveſted Conde, monſieur de Paſſage gover- 
nor; Auguſt 8th, they finiſhed their lines of cir- 
cumvallation, and the place been vigorouſly at- 
tacked, was rendred Auguſt 17th.— Here ended 
this campaign. 

The next field was begun by the ſame prince 
and army, beſieging St. Gilaine, March 16, 1657, 
monſieur de Chomburge governor ; the ſtory is not 
worthy to be remembered, for the place was 
betrayed by ſome of the gariſon, and ſo rendred 
March 22d. Soon after, being May 20, 1657, 
the marſhal de Turenne inveſted Cambra , and 
took his poſts for the ſiege, but the prince of 
Conde being at Boſeu, near Monts, marched im- 

mediately 
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immediately with 4000 horſe, and the 29th, in 
the evening, came near the enemy's camp; the 
next morning, an hour before day, fell on mon- 
ſieur de Turenne's quarters, broke throꝰ into the 
town, and relieved it: however the French loſt 
no courage, but the 26th of Auguſt following, 

beſieged S. Venant, and about the ſame time 
Don Fobn, the duke of York, and prince of Conde, 
beſieged Ardares ; and for the better diſpatch, 
the 28th they made a general aſſault, taking all 
the out-works and faſten*d mines to the walls in 
three places. But S. Venant yielding ſooner than 
was expected, the princes were forced to raiſe 
the ſiege. 

Mardike was beſieged by the French, Septem- 
ber 29, 1657, and taken in five days. 

The next campaign begun May 14, 1658, 
when the marſhal 4 Aumont, attempting to gain 
Oſtend by intelligence and ſurpriſe, was taken 
himſelf in his own net. The particular relation 
is pleaſant z but it having been often printed, 
PI let it alone: now tho? this marſhal of France 
fell into this misfortune, monſieur de Turenne did 
abundantly recover the honour. For the 24th 
of May 16578, he beſieged Dunkirk, Don Jobn, 
the duke of Zork, and prince of Conde, with all 
the force they could make, came to the ſuccour, 
and it ſeems with confidence that Turenne durſt 
not appear without his line, for otherwiſe they 
would not have come near ſo ill provided, moſt 
of their horſe being gone to forrage, or ſcattered 


up and down, and their cannon not arrived. 
* But 


But monſieur de Stade failed them; for know. 
ing N came from Furnes, he marched to meet 


On the Downs thus they -encoutiteted the 
yy of June 16578, and after much fighting, the 
honour of the field remained to the French. Yet 
the town held ſtoutly, tho? the ſuccours were 
beaten 3 for it never capitulated *til} the 14th 
of July, that their brave governor, the marqueſs 
de Lede was wounded mortally, of which he died 
0 the town yielded the ſame day. 
The French being in this humour. of conquer- 
zug monſieur Ja Ferie beſieged Graveling the 
27th or 28th of Fuly 1678; it capitulated the 
28th of Auguſt, and was rendred the next day. 
Soon after this the prince de Lione,' general of 


the horſt for the king of Spain's army being 
routed near {pres, he, with part of his horſe ſaved 


themſelves in the town, on which the French 
beſieged them, and in four or five days the town 
was yielded, being Seprember the 24th ; the 
prince and gariſon as I think remaining priſon. 
ers of war. 

October 27, 1658, the French took een 


which made ſome reſiſtance. 

Now a ſuſpenſion of arms concluded May 
9, 1579, being followed with the Pyrenean peace, 
ſigned November 17, 1659, put an end to the 
war which had ſo long raged. 

From this time there was no more war in this 
part of the world, *cill the king, after his reſto- 


ration;* broke with the Hollanders, and much 
fighting 


(eggs 
fighting there was at ſea; in ſome of which 1 
have been, tho“ 1 voluntier. Thus, and fol- 
lowing, the court, I paſſed my time till the year 
1667, that the French invaded Flanders, the mar. 
een Caftie:Raderigo governor. 

Thither by his majeſty's command I went A wich 
2400 men, a recruit for the old Engliſb regiment, 
of which Lwas made colonel; and about June 
157. 1667. with ſome of them landed at Oſend, 
the reſt ſoon following. Theſe men were imme» 
diately throw into towns, as 'Newport, Lille, 
Courtrey, Oudenard, 8&c. But before my coming 
the king of France had ſeized Armentiers, Cbar- 
leroy, Bergen, St. Winoke, Feurnes, Ath; and in 
jour or five days after took Tourney, which re- 
ſiſted three w #404 Till about this time the Spa- 
niar ds did not know themſelves abſolutely to be 
in the war; for their troops often met the d 
and parted as friends. Then monſieur de Turenne 
bee Doway Fuly: iſt, and had it the 6th. 

Fuly 18, 1667, Courtrey, with the citadel was 

taken 90 the French, having made ſome reſiſtance, 
but Oudenard at che ſame time made little or 
none. 

Auguſt Fth, the View of France having for ſome 
days attempted. the taking of Dermond, left it 
after the joſs of many men as reported : But the 
king ſoon after beſieged Lile, opening the tren- 
ches before i it Auguſt 19th. It yielded the 27th, 
after moſt of -the out- works taken ; the, i 

de Br governor. 2 
No the, count de 11 maſter de camp, 


aengral for the king, of Spain, was at this time 
in 


(3238) 
Tpres with a conſiderable body of horſe, and 


in 
ſome: foot, of which I had 6 or 700 of my re- 


giment, he pretending to ſuccour Lile. But on 
the news of its redd ition he marched away with 
all his horſe, hoping to recover Gaunt, but whe- 
ther by reaſon of the ill ways and foul weather 
or other hinderances, came ſhort ; for the French 
horſe and dragoons were gotten before him, and 
encamped near Mary-kirk, not far from the town, 
on Holland's ſide of the cut river that goes be- 
tween Gaunt and Bruges; and the laſt of Auguſt, 
early in the morning (having no right inteHi- 
| 2 of the une, fell ! in 8 the French 
Thus ſurpriſed dank W on dikes, he was 
Foden to fight for it, and as men catched, in this 
manner, after ſome diſpute, was routed ; many of 
his men and officers killed and taken priſoners ; 
himſelf narrowly eſcaping. The French thus en- 
couraged fell on Aloft, midway between Bruſſels 
and — and being aſſaulted, it was rendred 
September 9th or roth, 1667. 2 
Now to fave what was left of the Low-countries, 
there was no other remedy (for army we had 
none) but by the mediation of the neigbour- 
ing princes to gain a ſuſpenſion of arms, publiſhed 
March 6, 1668, and was to hold ' till the laſt of 
the month ; then there was a ſecond ſuſpenſion 
of arms, which began the 15th of April follow- 
ing, and was to laſt to the end of May. But the 
peace of Aix-· la- Chappelle concluded May the 
2d following, which put an end to our be: 
1 * it cannot be called a war. After 
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After this the marqueſs of Caftlt-Roderis I 
ſtayed not long ; 5 but che conſtable of Cabile 
ſucceeded, in whoſe time all was quiet. 
Since the peace of Aix, the Spaniſh Nether: 
lands enjoyed a ſhew of quietneſs, till about 
October 4, 1673. Then at a meeting between 
the count de Aontery; governor of the Lowcoun- 
tries, and the prince of Orange, at a village near 
Antwerp, called Galmethat, within half a league 
of the priory of Hubergnew, Spain was engaged 
in a new war againſt the French, both parties 
ſeeming inclined to a breach. 

I do not know all the reaſons, but for a long 
time each complained of infractions: the French, 
That the Spaniards had aſſiſted the prince of 
' Orange 1 in his attempt for the ſurprize of Charle- 
Toy, in which he failed, ſent off their troops to 
'man certain towns belonging to the ſtates of 
Holland, as Boiſleduc Bergen-op-z0om, and other 
places; that their troops were aſſiſting the prince 
of Orange, in the taking of Naerden near Amſter- 
dam, &c. The Spaniards complained, that the 
king's countries were eaten up, and deſtroyed by 
the marching. of French troops thro” them; eſ- 
pecially when the king of France with his army 
entered about Bruges and Gaunt, marching at 
diſcretion, fearing no enemy. 'till he came to 
Bruſſels, where he encamped on all ſides feveral 
days. After this refreſhment, he continued his 
march to Maeftricht, which he beſieged June 
11, 1673, and took it the oth. That he prince 
| of Conde had for ſeveral weeks lain with an army 
/ R er 
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erting and defroring the country of Hoff. 
Now on the breaking out of this new war, the 
pl de Beifard, who commanded for the king 
of France in Holland, had orders to draw all his 
Forces thence, and march to Maeſtricht. 
„This alarmed the count de Montery, fearing, 
that he would take Roermond in his way. So he 
Jent me to command there, being general & Bat- 
Ile. But the marſhal ſpared. me, and picked up 
 «Atleux, à ſmall town two leagues from me, 
ſeated on the Roer ; being paſſed, he joined the 
prince of Conde near Maeftricht, and alarmed 
 Stevenſwert, a regular Place and tenable, when 
there i is no want withig it 3 in an hour's time, I 
receiyed two orders from the count de Mantery, 
brought by two reformed officers, ſent expreſs, 
requiring me, on ſight, to march with the count 
of Mansfeld and yoo of the Germans, in gariſon 
with me, and to endeavour the getting into Ste- 
.venſcoert, where I was to command, and if I were 
worſted in the attempt, to ſave myſelf, and ſuch 
as remained after the fight to Venlo. I re- 
ceived theſe orders as I was at dinner, about one 
4. 'of the clock, and got into the place with my men 
by fix of the clock that evening, tho' it were 3 
or 4 leagues, for the place was not inveſted as 
the count de Montery thought; however theſe 
I Armies kept us in doubt four or five days, *till at 
length the prince of Conde having taken the 
.caſtle of Argento, they beſieged Newliny May 20, 
4674, a fort belonging to the king of Spain, on 


Abe river Meas, * between Liege and Mae- 
Aricht 
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Bricht > It was furrendred May 434. After 
this the prince of Cond? having trifled ſome time 
in marching up and down, came with his army 
to Picton, a ſtrong poſt in its nature, by reaſon of 
the meeting of the two rivers Samber and Pieton 3 
but withal, he was ftrongly intrenched, and had 
much cannon on his batteries and cavaliers, 
About the 14th of  Fuly 1674, Dinant with 
the caſtle was ſurprized by the Imperialiſts, com- 
manded by the count de Souch; and the 22d 
following they paſſed the Meaux near Namyre to 
Join the prince of Orange, and the other c 
derates. 
Now all being together, e ſeveral camp» 
ings they came to NVivell, hoping to draw the 
prince of Conde from. his intrenchments to a fair 
battle, ſhewing themſelves in battle before him, 
Several days paſſed thus. Then they marched 
from Nivell Auguf the gth, and the next day 
encamped at Seneff, Feluy, and other places there- 
abouts. All this while the enemy never appeared, 
tho? by coming near, many occaſions were offer. 
ed, Seeing nothing could prevail, Juguft 1 I, 
1674, the prince of Orange, with the confederates, 
very early in the morning marching off, 1 
ing to encamp between Marymon! and Binch, 
But being to paſs within a league of the enemy?s 
camp, they made a detachment of fo0o horſe 
and dragoons, for the better ſecurity of the rear, 
In the march the Zmperialits had the van-guard, 
the Hollanders the battle, the Spaniards conſiſting 
of ſixteen ſquadrons of harſe; the rear guard 
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now having matched ſome time in this manner, 
about ten or eleven of the clock in the morning, 
being Saturday, the enemy began to appear, at- 
tacking the river, and tho? well diſputed, carried 
all before them for ſome hours, till the Germans 
turned, and joined with ſome of the Hollaud army 
not broken, gave a ſtopto this furious beginning, 
and brought it to a bloody battle. Both ſides 
bragged of victory, tho? neither had much cauſe. 
The fight ended Sunday morning, and that night 
the confederates encamped where they were to 
have been the night before. And the prince of 
Conde returned to his retrenchment at Pieton. 
The prince of Orange being a ſtranger, and 
having left himſelf and army to be guided by a 
general that pretended to know the country, 
was brought ſo near the prince of Conde's re- 
trenchment, that in going off his rear was expoſed 
and ſo accordingly it was attacked. But next 
day after the battle the prince complained much, 
i fell very heavy on the general, who adviſed 
this march; but it was too late, 

Theſe were the moſt powerful armies that had 
been ſeen in Flanders theſe many years. The con- 


* federates did much ſurpaſs 1 in number, tho? the 
Prince of Conge's army in moſt men's judgment 


exceeded 40,000 horſe and foot. The report of 
the ſlain and wounded is various, but they may 

be taken at 8 or 10, ooo of both ſides. I know 

not which loſt moſt ; but the quality exceeded 

the number. Amongſt many other brave men 

were lain ve marqueſs de Aſentar, maſter de 
camp 
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camp, general for the Spaniards, and fir Walter 
Pane, major general; ſerving the Hollanders. 

The prince of Orange after this battle of Seneff, 
loſt no time, for September 19th following, he 
had formally beſieged Oudenard (the ſieur de Roſ- 
pine governor) and having much advanced his 
trenches, had notice of the prince of Conde's ap- 
- proach, with his army increaſed, the marſhal de 
Humers having joined to him 8 or 10,000 men, 
On this the confederates drew moft of their men 
out of the attacks, but remained within. the line 
until the next morning, and then with the favour 
of a dark miſt, quitted all, left the ſiege, and 
got to Gaunt, I know not how, but certain- 
ly in great confuſion, after the loſs of many men. 
Much blame was laid on the count de Souch ; 
whether he were faulty or no, he ſoon with his 
army returned for Germany, and the prince of 
Orange poſted for Grave (long beſieged by gene- 
ral Ravenbolt, a Holland commander) and took 
it about October 22, 1674, the army of the ſtates 
general left Flanders, and returned to their 
country. 

The king of France began his compaign the 
year 1677, with the ſiege of Limburgb. The 
prince of Orange and duke of Villa- Hermoſa, then 
governor of the Low. countries, aſſembled their 
armies near Lovain, and marched in all haſte to 
its ſuccour, tho' in miſerable weather. T hey 
paſſed the Meuſe at Roermond; but before they 
could arrive at the enemy's camp, the place 
was yielded June the 20th, after a very good de- 
fence 
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fence, the prin of Male governor of it, and 


Province... 


- The army of the 3 1 9 much ſhattered 
and in diſorder with ſo terrible a march, being 
returned to Aerſcot, encamped there, and near 
about for along time, till being refreſhed and re- 

covered, they began their march towards Monts 3 
Binch, without the armies . D it, 
yielde@ ta a \ party, ſent by the prince of 
Orange, Augas 31, 1675. | 

The campaign of the year 1676, began with 
the king of France's beſieging Conde. which he 
did April the Igth. The prince of Orange, the 
duke de Villa- Hermoſa marched to its ſuccour; 
but coming near, found it rendred the 25th of the 
ſame month, not being able to reſiſt longer, the 
ſeveral aſſaults the French made. 

The king of France not contenting himſelf 
with Conde, ſent his brother (the duke of 
Orleans). and the marſhal de Crequi to beſiege 
Bouchain which they did May 5, 1676, and the 
king to cover the ſiege encamped at Keverine, 
facing towards Monts ; the river before him. 
.On this intelligence ſome days after, the prince 
of Orange and duke de Villa - Hermoſa, being with 
their army encamped near Monts, marched, and 
on bridges of boats, before day, paſſed L. EI 
caulie, within cannon ſhot of Conde, leaving it 
on the left hand; and not loſing time, about 
ten or eleven of the clock that morning, being 
May the ↄth, gained the height between Yalen- 
cienue and the abbey of Bone Eſperance. But 
N 
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ing there, we Found the king of France on 
Pl —_— embattelling his army before us, about 
Half a league diſtant, all plain between the two 


Artnies, and quſt in the way between us and Bou- 


bai, fo near we were, that 4 amen killed 
from one army to another. 

Thus poſted, thoſe that were not of lde gene 
doubcil thought of nothing but immediately to 
fall on, and I myſelf was one of thoſe; for at 
being my fortune that campaign to command 
the king of Spazn's foot, I made many ſpeeches to 
them, preparing them for battle, fitting them 
with powder, and all things nęedſul. But the 
day paſt, we lay on our arms all night, and in 
the morning had orders to encamp, throwing 
up a line before us, Boucbain (monſieur Drarhip 
governor) ſeeing this ſuccour did its: part; but 
at laſt, being over : preſſed, the place yielded the 
12th-or 1 3th of May yet the king at the head 
of his army, ſtood facing us five or {ix days more 
till Bouchain was put in order, andball lines 2nd 
trenches levelled. Then the igth of : Aday, 
before day, after his drums zend trummpams 
had done their parts, he marched off fr his 
camp at the farm of Furtisbe, andi chat night 
encamped near Bouchuin; the next day marched 
for Docoay. Theſe were great armies, each 
counted at leaſt ooo men, but what ever they 
were, I am ſure they were not ae :by! ſo 
Jong lying near neighbours, |, 

 Bifter this the prince of Orange darchel ü 
r Man d Anſon near #Yallencene May 
1 585 5 the 
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the att; _ after ſeveral cimpments, came to 
| "Nivelle; from whence the 8th of Fuly, with a 
_ «detachment of his army, and ſome others that 
met him, the 17th or 12th' of July he inveſted 

;Maeftricht, the 19th the lines of circumvallation 
were finiſhed, and the zoth he began to 
make uſe- of his'cannon, opening his trenches 
"by two attacks, one was the biſhop, prince of O/- 
naburg's 3 the other the prince of Oranges own; 
Wick on the other ſide of — Meuſe, was not at- 


tacked. 6 
Now le this ſiege was carrying on, the 


duke de Villa-Hermoſa marched with the army 
of Holland and his own the 26th of July to Mary 
tir near Gaunt, and Aire having been beſieged for 
ſome days by the marſhal de Humers, the duke 
marched to Deinſe, where he heard that the fort 
Link was taken, and ſoon after Aire. The cauſe 
given why this ſtrong place held out no better, 
is, that à magazine of powder blew up by ſome 
accident; on which the Burgers (more ſtrong 
than the garriſon) ſeized the governor, the mar- 
queſs de e and es gay him to demand a 
l 

This kaving broken the duke's meaſure, for he 
| _ defigned to have ventured for the ſuccour of Aire, 
his excelleney marched immediately, following 
the count ds Valdite, who was gone before him 
with the Hollandarmy,and encamped between Lo- 
vain and Bruſſels, his excellency encamped near 
 Mecblin ; but Auguſt the 20th he left his camp, 


and in ſome days both. armies - came to Ton- 
geres * 


24 
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yes ; and ſoon after appeared the van of the 


"French artny, ſo chat he had no more time than 

to call a council of war, here having heard the 
relation, given by count de Waldike newly come 
ien the ſiege, but not beiog above two ſeagues 
diſtance, all gave their opinions unanimouſly, 
for che preſent raiſing che ſiege, and that the 
dulce and allile thould let che prinee know 
ſo much: aecordingly the next day the ſiege 
was raiſed, the enemy putting in ſuecour. 


being joined, were put in battle on a height, a- 
bout a half league from the ine. But monſieur de 


Scbomberg having relieved the place, marched 
another way, and encamped that night on the 


hitl of St. Peter's. I was in the trenches before 
the ſiege ads rated 4 but did not judge the 
\ town ifo preſſed as was generally ſaid, without it 
- had fome want wichin, that I knew not; for 
there were many hard pieces to be eine tbe - 
fore miners could be faſten'd to the wall, or ny: 
attac kahle hreach made with cannon. 
This was by much the blood ieſt ſiege thar 
ever 1 ſaw. The Rempgrave, with à great parc 
_ of the mea that made t he princes count, were 
| killed, and more bunt ; che pringe himſelf ſhot 


in the ara 3 all the raguments ſtraggely dimi- 


nifhail ; che gannon was loft ; for going from 
Hallaud by theiriver of deus, when was pret- 

ty full, now it being much fallen, it could not 
be brought eff. By what I ſaw of the line of 


3 1 would rather haue cholen to 
8 gt 


The prinee then drawing off, all our enemies 


% 
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Na ht in a plain field than behind it; for -it was 
not of ſtrength ſufficient ; neither was the army 
of force to man it, and go on with their attacks, 
without the prince had drawn into his line the 
army commanded by the duke de Villa-Hermoſa 
and Maldite. That, poſſibly might have chang- 
ed the ſcene, tho? the communication would 
have been very hard, between them of Wicl- ſide, 

wich thoſe before Maeſftricht,. becauſe of the 
river Meuſe, which above and below muſt have 

- been-paſſed on the bridges of boats: from the 
firſt of the ſiege I never heard the gariſon counted 
at leſs than 5 or 6000 men. I ſhall not venture 
to give a judgment of the men killed and wound - 
ed ; but certainly the number was great. 7 
The dividing the army was in my opinion ill 
adviſed, neither party being of ſtrength to do 
the work deſigned for it, whereas united it might 


have either carried Maeſftricht, or hindered the 


taking any other place. And for all the princes 
expoſing himſelf and army to the utmoſt 
danger, yet ſome there were that did not afford 
him a good word, but the contrary. 
After the raiſing this ſiege the prince of Orange 
ſought by all means to engage the French in a 
battle; yet about September 7, 1675, monſieur 
Secbomberg paſſed the river of Mahaine in the 
view of our right wing uninterrupted, but the 
prince was in the left wing, near a league diſtance, 
and hardly knew any thing till all was paſſed. 
About three days after, the prince and duke 
44 Hilla-Hermeſa encamped the army about G1#- 
+5398 * low, 
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bow, the quiere of the court in the town,” and 
monfieur de Schomberg with his army, about a 
league from us, in a faſt country, but very great 
plains juſt before him. The next morning early 
the prince put his army in battle on this plain, 
in ſight, — near the 1 but Scham 
berg, ſtirred not. Lets 

No after ſome n rind with anding; 
ie prince with his army marched off, leaving 
the | Spantardsand Germans: in the rear; which 
ſoon after that began to move, monſieur Montal, 
with a great body of horſe and dragoons, march- 
ed thro? Giblow, from whence we parted, and 
fell on in the flank and rear, doing ſome miſchief, 
cauſing great confuſion among us. And had 
this party been well ſeconded by monſieur uy 
berg, it might have proved a ſecond Seneff ;" for 
the prince of Orange, with his army was far off 


and many of his horſes/gone-to forage. In a 
day or two after the prince went for the Hague 


and the duke de Villa. Hermoſa with Haldike 
marched to Mauer in order to > put an end to 


the field of 16786. 
This year 1677, the field opening e che” 


count de Nancres attacking the fort, called the 
three holes, near Vilverde, on the cut river that 
goes between Bruſſels and Antwerp 7 dur was 


beaten off the 24th of February. 
The 6th or 5th of March, Va F was 


bulloged: by the king of France ; he opened his 
trenches the gth, and the 17th the town was 
"taken by ſurprize, about nine of the clock. in the 
A 8 2 | morning 
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morning. The tory is ſtrange, for half an hour 
before this aceident, and the 8th day the trenches 
opened, the enemy had not gained a foot of 
Found ; the French entered hy the gates, which 
they found open, far the governor, the marquets 
of Riuburge, a brave ſoldier, was in his bed dan- 
gerouſly wounded, and the town was governed 
by 4 council of war. Thus encouraged, the 
king beſieged Cambray, about the: laſt of Marth 
Jollowingy and the 3d or 4th of April the town 
yielded; after the gariſon, by ordets of the go- 
vernor, had killed all their horſes, being as 1 
have heard near 1000, then with the governor 
they retired. into the citadel, which was fiercely 
atiacked.; bat the king having a mighty force, 
divided his army, and with one part, his bro- 
ther, the dulce of Orleans, beſieged St. Omers 
March 28, 1677. On which the prince of Ro- 
heck, governor, ſent preſſing letters to the prince 
of Orange (then encamped in the Pais de __ 
near Gaunt) to haſten to his ſuccour. - 

The prince of Orange: on this, and his great 
2 for the ſervice, did what he oould to put his 
army in order, having none but his own with 
him and the 11th of April, alter hard march- 
ing, coming to Caſtles, found the duke of Or- 
Lans had quitted the line to meet him, and was 
in battle — him. Then the two armies en- 
gaged, and the battle was well fought on both 
ſides for a long time; but the detachment ſent 
from _— 90 the pere of France — the 


an. 
This 
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This, together with the prince's fighting on 
ground he knew not, and where he met with ri. 
vers and defiles or narrow ways that he never 
heard of, was the cauſe of his overthrow. - 

Soon after this (April 1th) the citadel of 
Cambray was rendred, Don Pedro Saval, governor 
of it and the town: and St. Amers about the 
28th of April following, was likewile rendred. 
This did not abate the courage of the prince 
of Orange; for Auguft the 4th following (almoſt 
in the view of as good an army as that he com- 
manded) he beſieged Charleroy, a place ſeated 
on the river Sambre, ſtrong by nature: and forti- 
fied with all the art imaginable, a gariſon of 4 or 
5000 men, a brave governor, the count de Mon- 
tal, no want within, but rather abundance of 
every thing; very hard to make a good line af 
circumvallation, for beſides. the rockineſs of the 
ground, one part of it muſt be commanded by 


a hill, that could not be ſecured but by an army 


without, near as ſtrong as any that might come 
for the relief; a great wood that runs ſeveral 
leagues in length, and in breadth near half a 
league, joins to this line; thro? this there are 
great ways or lanes cut, where two or three 
1quadrons might march in breaſt: but the ſtum 
and ſome fallen trees remain ſtill, ſo that the 
| horſe or man could hardly paſs but in paths; the 
place not attackable but on one fide, by reaſon 
of the Sambre that runs by it, which muſt be 
paſſed by bridges of boats the communication 
very diltzeult. 

Thus 
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Thus the prince lay beſieging this place, 
| white the duke de Villa- Hermoſa with an army 
was encamped'on the faid hill, 'till the duke of 
Luxemburgh came with his army, and eneamped 
within little more than cannon-ſhot of the wood, 
in a great plain, over againſt our camp, I mean 
that camp commanded by the duke de Villa Her- 
moſa, who lay without the line, for the defence 
of the forementioned hill: On this encampment 
of the duke of Luxemburgh, many councils of 
War were held by the great ones of the confede- 
rates the duke de Villa-Hermoſa, and the Spa- 
wiſh generals were for paſling the wood, and en- 
gaging the enemy. But the prince of Orange 
and his generals judged ic not practicable, and fur- 
ther, impoſſible to ſucceed with the work in 
hand, this powerful army ſo near. Whereupon 
the prince reſolved to raiſe the ſiege, which he 
did in good order Auguſt 14, 1677. © 

The reafon given by the chief confederate 
generals for adviſing or conſenting to this ſiege of 
Cbarleroy, is, that for ſo many days both armies 
had been-encamped near together in the country 
of Aloft; but the French could not be brought 
to a battle. Now the confederates finding them- 
ſelves very ſtrong, fell on this deſign, hoping to 
gain their end in beſieging this important place, 
by the enemies coming to its ſuccour, 

This might hold pretty well it the confederates 
had purſued their point, when the French came 
as they could wiſh. For the duke of Luxemburgb 


with his army peted the Sambre at La Buſiere, 
and 
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and ſo kept on his march *rill he came to the 
encampment near the wood, which took up at 
leaſt two days; in all which time he could not 
well have avoided fighting, if the confederates 
had ſought it, by marching to meet them. 
This failure is hard to be excuſed. Much 
blame was laid on the prince of Orange for not 
paſſing the wood, and attacking the French in 
their camp, which if he had done, according to 
all reaſons of war, he had loſt his army, 24 the 
French would never have given him time to have 
put his army in battle, but fight him by piece- 
meals as he appeared out of the wood. Beſides 
his battalions and ſquadrons muſt needs have 
been diſordered in their march thro' the wood, 
The generals that were for fighting, alledged 
that the French, by reaſon of a little river before 
them, were ſo encamped that their right wing 
could not ſuccour their left. But ſich an en- 
campment is hardly credible, it being in a great 
plain where they had choice of encampment.. 
It was further given out, and ſpoken publick- 
ly, that the prince raiſed the ſiege on ſome letter 
or meſſage the king of Sunken feat him, and 
brought by the earl of O/ory. Now, to my own 
knowledge, and to the view of all the army, the 
earl of Offory came to the prince ſome days be- 
fore Charleroy was inveſted,: ſo that this meſſage 
or letter might have prevented, the ſiege rather 
than to have railed it. Beſides, if the king of 
- England, moved by intereſt of ſtare, ſhould have 


ſent duch letter or meſſage, is it to be imagined 
| ” 
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that he would have employed the earl of Ofory, 
who was one of the braveſt men of his time, and 
it he had a fault, too fond of glory ? Thus you 
fee in what ill ſtation the prince of Orange was. 
As we returned from this ſiege the 24th of 
this month, Binch fell into our hands, and in a 
day or two after we took Ja Bufiere, but with 
ſome ſhot of cannon. 
Soon after, September the roth, the duke of 
| Luxemburg hb attacked the fort, called the Three 
Holes, near Vilveid. The attack began about 
ten in the morning, and the night ended it; 
there were not in it above ſixty men, command- 
ed by one captain Carpenter; he and they got 
3 uw honour, and the French went off with loſs 
of ſame men. 
The prince of Orange being in England or at 

the Hague, I know not whether, the marſhal de 
Humiers beſieged St. Cuillain. The duke de Villa- 
Hermoſa, now commanding in chief, for monfieur 
Waldike, with the Holland army, was to obey 
his orders, marched for its ſuccour ; but coming 
in ſight, found the place yielded, or treating, it 
being the 1oth or 11th of December. The French 
_ reſolving to give little reſt, the king fell on Gaunt 
the oth of March 1678, and had it the 15th, 
the caftle held out two days more, The reaſon 
that Gaunt made little refiftance, was, it had no 
gariſon for fo great a WE z the Burgers = 
what was done. 
The king from Gaunt marched to peng i. it 

| having been i reftored 0 the Spanierds upon the 


Pyrenian 
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Pyrenian peace, and beſigedi it, opening the trenches 
before both town and citadel the 18th and 1th of 
March 1678, And as it had a brave governor, 
the marqueſs de Conflant, ſo it was well defended ; 
but being vigorouſly attacked, the citadel good 
for nothing, and many things wanting in the 
town; March the 27th it was yielded. 
The French left no ſtone unturned for gaining 
of places. For a party ſent from Maeſtricht the 
4th of May 1678, ia the night ſurprized Leumee, 
a very ſtrong and important place, not far from 
Lovain. Since the taking of St. Guillian by 
the French, Monts had been very cloſcly blocked, 
and ſo much ſtreighten'd, that if not ſpeedily 
relieved, it muſt yield, having many wants 
within. On this the prince of Orange, and duke 
de Villa-Hermoſa reſolved to attempt its ſuccour : 
And having gotten a good army together, march- 
ed, and arriving near Soignes,the duke of Luxem- 
burgh with his army retired before them towards 
Monts; but coming within a league or thereabouts, 
| encamped himſelf on a large heath, with the valley 
of Caſtio before him, his back towards the town, 
The confederates coming near this valley, and 
in full view of the enemy's camp, the valley on- 
ly between the two armies, the prince of Orange 
put his army 1n battle on two lines, the Spaniſh 
forces had the right wing, the duke de Villa. 
5 Hermoſa commanding i it; the army of the ſtates 
genera), the left, which the Feine; of Orange 
commanded. _ 
_ Now before 1 ſpeak of the Bght, which was 
1 altogether” 5 
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afrogether | in the valley or on its edges, I muſt 
deſcribe the valley.. Of its length I aw no end 
But its breadth from one fide to the other could 
not be leſs than a mile over, and of a great depth; 
in the bottom runs a little river, and the ſides of 
the valley very, ſleep, rocky, and full of wood; 
no way thro” it where more than horſes may 
paſs one after andther, and that by turnings and 
windings, the abbey of St. Denis is ſeated in it, 
but ſo low, that it is not to be ſeen till you come 
over it. On the other fide the river, almoſt 
oppoſite to St. Denis, comes in a neck of land, 
all plain, where the enemy had a littlecarhp ; the 
the old burnt caſtle of Caſtio is about two miles 
from St. Denis, ſeated in the valley, and on the 
fame ſide, but on a height, as high as the main 
land, and very near the edge of the valley; both 
theſe places on our ſide, but poſſeſſed by the enemy. 
TI he fight began about one of the clock after 
Müter, with the Princes planting eannon againſt 
"thoſe eneamped on the advanced neck of 
land, and wi after fell on St. Denis, which 
el manned, and had many battalions ſent 
from the camp oh tlle eight, and the French army 
to afiſt it, but St. Denis being of no ſtrength, 
Was quitted, and after much fighting, the Frenth 
battalions retired to the height, the prince's 
people purſuing, yet the fight continued, and 
bloody doings there was. About the ſame time 
the duke de Villa. Hermoſa fell on Caftio, and 
after much refiſtance, both from thoſe within 


: and the ſeveral” battalions ſent from the French 
| army 
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army to its aſſiſtance, took it; yet the fight con- 
tinued very warm in the valley, ſupplies of bat- 
talions coming from both armies ro help theirs; 
Tus it held ' till towards the evening: then 
4 the French regained Caſtio, and their battalions, 

under its covert, did not only advance to the 
edge of the valley on our fide, but formed two 
or three battalions on the plain, The ear] of 
 Offory, who commanded the foot oppoſite to 
them, did what was poſſible to be done, with. g great 
killing on both ſides, loſing moſt of his officers, 
either killed or wounded, and himſelf preſerved 
* his arms. 

While this was acting, and the day almoſt 
1 two or three ſquadrons of F LEY horſe, 
ſent from the army, croſſed the valley, and com- 
ing up one after another, between the caſtle and 
their battalions, on a ſudden, | and not expected, 
tell on the duke de Villa- Hermoſa? s guards, kill- 
ing one of their captains, with. ſeveral. other 
officers and ſoldiers, | putting the reſt in regt 
diſorder. 

The French horſe having | _ their work, 
and ſeeing more ſquadrons advancing towards 
them, they retired by the way they came; yet 
the fight continued 'till it was dark, and more 
than an hour after, by the light of ſome houſes 

near Caſtio, ſet on fire by the French. But there 
being no more houſes to burn, all was quiet, 
the French poſſeſſed of Caſtio, and the battalions 
; keeping their ground on the plain of our fide, 
where moſt of, the fighting had been. But about 
W 2 twa 
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two or three hours alter, intelligence was brought 
that the French had not only quitted Caſtio, and 
drawn off their battalions, but had left their 
camp, and were marched towards Monts, and 
was in great haſte, for they left ſome tents 
and other things behind. 

The earl of Oſory in this afternoon's work, 
purchaſed to himſelf and noble family, immortal 
honour, commanding the Engliſh, as general in 
the States ſervice, and was, as I believe, the laſt 
man of all his troops that came off the field : for 
he was found by ſome of my ſervants and brought 
to me two hours. after all was ended. 

The duke of Monmouth was all along in this 
fight, and gained as much honour as was poſſi- 
ble for a ſingle. man, he being but a voluntier. 
And I am apt to believe, that if ſome ſquadrons 
had charged as he defired them, that the French 
horſe that routed the duke de Villa- Hermoſa's 
guards, would have paſſed their time but ſcur- 
villy in their retreats. His friend and companion 


fir Thomas Armſtrong, was ſhot in two or three 


places. It is hard to ſay what number of men 


Were lain, or who loſt moſt. I judge them on 


both ſides to be about 4 or fooo killed and 
wounded ; Song which were a number of brave 
officers. 

The next day, being Avguſt the 15th, there 
was a ſuſpenſion of arms, and ratified the 2oth 
of the ſame. month. Thus, with ſuſpenſion of 
arms we continued, 'till the general peace, ſigned 


at Nimmeguen, September 17, with the ratification 
of 
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of it the 21ſt of September * 1678, put an end 
to the wars, tho* it was ſaid, and generally be. 
lived, that the generals of both ſides had = 
peace in their pockets when they fought ; 


leaſt they had ſufficient | gs to believe it 2 
cluded. 


— 


OBSERVATION 8. 


OOoederate armies joined and acting together, 
tho? under one generaliſſimo, are not to be 


eſteemed equal with the army of any prince, 
commanded by one general, if the armies are 
near in ſtrength and quality. 

1. All generals of the army that compoſes 
this confederate body, will expect to be conſulted 
by the generaliſſimo in every undertaking, that 
nothing may be done without their conſent. 

Now the bringing together theſe generals, 
as It takes up much time, ſo, often there follows 
great debates : and whiſt this is doing, the ene- 
my's army paſſes a river or defile, and ſome- 
times put a convoy into a place that needs it. 

As for the ſuccouring a town that is beſieged 
where expedition is required, there is no more 
_ compariſon in rhe ſpeedy marching of thoſe two 
armies, than the ſailing of a ſingle ſhip and a 
fleet. For if any of theſe generals do not cor- 
dally like the undertaking, as ſeldom all do, 


_ tho? they have in point of honour conſented, the 
general's 


WI 


® Obſerve that the ſeveral Dates of time in this Appendix 
are to be taken Neaw Stile, 
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| 111 will come lowly to rendevous, 
and chen march with great formality; drawing 
up at every turn, making many halts; and go 
over foot; bridges, rather than thro? a ford, where 
his men ſhall not be up to the knees, and might 
march ten a breaſt, and twenty other excuſas that 
I have ſeen. And many times theſe generals do in 
a manner refuſe the orders of generaliſſimo; but 
ſtill cover it with ſome excuſes, Beſides, every 
general hath- private inſtructions from his 'own 
Prince. On this I conelude, that princes leagned 
"ought to act as much as'poſſible with their armies 
"ſeparated. 

23. Woe be to that people whoſe country is in- 
vaded, and their prince forced to bring in foreign 
alſiſtance, far exceeding in force What he hath 
of his own troops. Theſe by what I have ſeen 

are worſe than enemies, ſet killing aſide; for 
from thele laſt they Keel to ſave Thengielyin, But 


the troops of another r comes, they gig t 
this ſafe-guard. Thus the people refaged in 
villages, caſtles, and cloiſters, with all their 
ſubſtance, are caught in their ſecurity; and ſome 
times, as 1 have E eemit. does not reſt with the 
loſs of what they have, but purſued by many ſa- 
crileges and rapes, ſparing neither religious wo- 
men or others, And the army of the country 
under the convert of thoſe ſtrangers, being guides, 
do more milchief than the ſtrangers. And ſome. 
times this poor diſtreſſed prince, upon preſſing 
occaſions, ſends his ener one or more 
n 1 
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f theſe generals to mareh, and tliey wilfimake 
Excuſe, that they cannot get their men to it, 
ill they have two or three months pay due te 
them, which muſt be ſent if he will be ſerved; 
Beſides this, there are many examples, where 
theſe auxiliaries have at length conquered” the 
country they come to enn and lneopt it to 


themſeves, 
The ſecurity of an army confiſts Muck in 


the geberals having good intelligences, as well 
to avoid ſurprizes as to take advantages when 
occaſions are offered”; for there is no army but 
ſometimes in marching or camping is expoſed 
to the enemy, if they knew all, and che time for 
taking their advantage. 7 

4. A general whoſe condition is to ſeck fight- 
ing, mult; be careful how he brings his army too 
near the enemy well poſted, without he comes 
with reſolution to force him in his camp, or that 
he can encamp ſo by him at his eaſe as the ene- 
my muſt be enforced to march off before him. 

For otherwiſe, at his going off, he will run great 
riſk of being dangerouſly Teacked | in the flank, 

rear, or both 3 eſpecially if 1 it be where there are 


defiles or rivers. 
" general that marches as an army for 


the ſuccour of a town, beſieged by another as 
great, or near as powerful as that which he com- 
mands, if the enemy oh his approach draws off, 
and puts himſelf in battle out of his way, or is 
marching clear off, the general having gained 


his Point, is not to take notice of him, but with- 
a out 


ny 

out loſing time to furniſh the wants of the town, 
make up the breaches, deſtroy the lines and 
trenches made by the enemy. For if chis gene- 
ral purſue, and in fighting have the better, tis 
but ſome addition to his glory; but if beatens 
he loſes his army, town, and honour : for an 
enemy may be willing to fight, having drawa off, 
which he dare not do, holving the ſiege. 

6. A general that fights an army of which 
he knows the ſtrength, hath. great advantage of 
another general that fights he knows not what, 


as it appeared in the battle of Caſtlet. For the 


D. of Orleans, might know almoſt to a man, with 
what ſtrength the prince of Orange cou'd come; 
but the prince of Orange could not know that 
of him, whilſt che king of French was ſo near, 
at the ſiege of Cambray, who, with his whole 
army, might have joined the duke of Or/cans as 
eaſily as the detachment did. 

7. A general that, hath his magazines fully 
ſtored with. all neceſfaries, and well placed in or- 
der to his deſign, having the advantage cf rivers, 
and no want of waggons, may well beſiege a town, 
ſeated near thoſe rivers, in all ſeaſons of the year, 
and with more advantage in the winter, or ra- 
ther in the ſpring, before there be forage, than 
afterwards. For the enemy that might be feared 
to march for the ſuccour, muſt have time to 
bring his army together, and then not having the 
conveniencies of rivers, be forced to bring all his 
proviſions by land in waggons. And it is almoſt 
impoſſible, if his magazines and country be far 
| ; off, 
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off, to ſupply. his army with forage being; t 
be brou ght at ſo , great a diſtance, iS if * 
army _ this winter doing be. weaken'd and 
ſhattered, the ſieges being over, and the forage 
coming on, it will ſoon recover, or at leaſt be able 


to make a defenſive war, for the preſervation. of 
towns that muſt be attacked in form, and then 
towards the latter end of the hear, being recruited 5 


and recovered, act again. 28811 
8. An army marching and W halts 


whilſt ways are mending, or bridges making, i Is | 


not without apprehenſion and danger, if the ene» 
my's army be not far off. To avoid this, when 
the general hath taken his reſolution to march, 

and by what way, and on how, many columns « or 
lines, he immediately; ſends truſty and knowing 
officers with a good eſcort of horſe and foot 
with pioneers to mend and make clear the ways 


for the march, and if there be rivers, boats for 


bridges; then puting good guides with the o 
cer commanding each line, he marches without 
interruption, But great care is to be taken that the 
lines march equal, and not too far aſunder, that 
ſo they may (in caſe of an alarm) be found, or 
put eaſily in order of battle. 

9. Troops preſſed in fight do incline much to 
i in one upon another; ſo that if you have 


not field room it is hard to untangle, and put ; 


them in order. In that caſe, ſometimes it mer 
be wiſhed that half the number were away. 
10. In battles, it ought. to be held as an un- 


ce maxim of war, that a, wing of horſe 
v : 


beating 
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t ating che enemies oppelite® wing, is r to 
move. one foot in the purſuit, but te keep its 


my muſt be pürfued, let it be done by detach- 
Tents or commanded men, and if the battle be 
1 gained, no plündering till all be ſecured. 

I do not abſolutely reject battles: for in ſome 
caſes they are to be ſought ; and in others, tho? 

a, general do not ſeek fighting, yet he muſt expoſe 
b army to battle, if the enemy will. But cer- 
"tainly 1 it is a matter of great confideration,eſpecial- 
Jy when a country is invaded 3 for the loſs of a 
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fas a general be never ſo great a captain, having 
ranged his army in'the beſt manner, and given 
to his officers all good orders; yet when the ar- 
mies are once engaged, he can act little more than 
one man's part, and is ſubject, by the failure of 
many others, to be overthrown. 
12. Towns are for the moſt part vefieged bh 
- cauſe of defects in their fortifications, or wants 
"within, as men, ammunition, or proviſions, &c. 
0 as to keep out thele reliefs ; alſo, to fence the 
quarters, a line of circumvallation is neceſſary ; 
and 'till it be put in defence neither horſe nor 
foot are to pretend any reſt, or any trench to be 
opened. But when all is done, if a conſiderable 
army come to poſt itſelf near this line, if it be 
not very good and well flanked, with a good 
A ditch and parapet, no ground' ro command it, 
* and men ſufficient to man it beſides thoſe in the 
trenches, carrying on the attacks, is is better to 
— | hazard 


Arft order, and if the rout "be ſuch that the "I 8 
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behind ſuch a line. For the enemy lying by vou 


Lg 


is commonly ſtrongly poſted, will annoy Four, 
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convoys and foragers, it this will not make you. 


raiſe your ſiege ; and if the town; be worth it, 
he will take care fo attempr.your line by force, 
and begins commonly an hour, or two before day, 
alarming you round ; falls on with. ſome falſe 


attacks, and twg, r three real.ones. Your ling 


4 


is often fifteen or twenty miles abqut ; and if a 


? 


river runs by the town, as for the, moſt part there 
does, this line is divided, and ſo your army has 
no communication but by bridges of boats. And 
other; but every one ſtands to defend his parc 
ok the line, none knowing where the real danger 
is, but he that feels it. And if there be a camp. 
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volant, with the general, he may with it march 
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wrong as well as right: and the enemy once gn 
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tred, uſually all quit the. 
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themſelves; and it is hard to put them in any 
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order of battle to reſiſt ; lo that all can be hope 
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the enemy fail ig their ee they dag le 
or no hazard; for they retire. bef e fal 
day, and thoſe within the line dare bardly,purlug 
till parties are ſent out in the morning to diſcovep 
returns. Now if you draw out, and fighting, 
gain a battle, tho” a relief whillt you are engaged, 


* 
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for, is to make a reaſonable retreat. Now inc: 


ſlip into the pleace, thoſe within. ſeeing their ſuc» . 


Four beaten, loſe courage, and in all likelihpl, 
| "IM _ £0 


hazard a battle. in the plain, field. than to fight 


line, and leck to ſave. 


efore it be full 


* 
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85 "within 155 10 bot W he opens 'kis * 
trenches. For 1 hade ſeen by the miſtake of 
the true attack, much time trifled away with 


the loſs of many hves, and 1 think once With 


the defeat of the Whole ; © 

14. A general t at in a RR brings his ar- 
my to attempt the paffing a river or defile, an an 
enemy's army being near, or in view, runs too 
much hazard, if it be not by neceſſity, and then 
he is \Blameable to Have brqu e it to 9 the! Ld 
cremity. — a 
x 15. The aaffit g of Jefiles and. rivers may be 
attempted, an. 55 80 arm) bear, or looking ; 


On, in certain es; 3 as for t the, ſuccour of a town 
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or breaking into an Enemy” 8 country, to conquer, 


The reaſon of "this, is chiefly - "grounded in the 


difference of men 's courage and reſolutions i 
attacking 2» or beit attacked! For as a 9 7 
0! hol i r 1 away, ef ſpecially 
the” baer Me de SLY raiſes 20 
nfidence of” © Fn of * Ore of | cannon 
u 


14 this Cale i is "great uſe, © general 21 
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piſſed with his Army Fele live rs or defiles, mu 
e careful to leave the paſſes well ſecured for 
bis retreat 3 other wife, after all, 1 if the enem 
ſeizes the paſſes or Aefiles behind him, he ma 
in part, of in tlie hole loſe his army. Now as 
the paſſing of bers and defiles are dangerous, 

10 there ought to be great conlideration in "the 
|” -- roma and not to put "wholly the 1 
of 


5 0 157) 

of a weaker army upon it. For if the enemy 
force the paſs, in al likelihood you ſhall be beaten, 
| Wherefore in this caſe, if you will oppoſe, put 
your army in battle as much covered from cans 
non as you can, improving the enemy's diſorder, 
what you may, and as they arrive on your fide 
of the paſs, charge, not ſuffering them to form. 
16. Great advantages in war are rarely offered, 
and for the moſt part ſoon paſt. Wherefore, tho? 
patience and circumſpection are virtues in a ge- 
neral, or chief commander; yet they ought to 
be watchful, and hold their troops ſo ready that 
they, may not loſe the critical minute or precious 
moment; it being of ſo much importance in 
war, that the like peradventure may not happen 
in the life of a man. I have feen myſelf on two 
or three occaſions, a victory gained, that if one 
quarter of an hour had been omitted in the at» 
tempt, the fortune of the day, in all likelihood, 
had gone quite contrary to what it did. The 
cauſe is clear, and found by experience. For 
tho* man in his reaſon be the moſt excellent of 
all creatures on earth ; yet having loſt it by the 
paſſing of fear, is one of the leaſt ; and fear doth 
ſometimes ſeize men, being in ſurprize to ſuch a 
degree, that they know not what they do. 

How many men in beating up quarters. and 
Touts are ſlain, not daring to turn their faces to 
make reſiſtances ; tho? the very ſame men being, 
in their judgments, in divers occaſions had cars 
ried them themſelves formerly well enough. 
17. No merchant ought to be more exact in 


his 


- th 11. ) 

his books; than a general in keeping accounts of 
the enemy's proviſions, how they are brought 
to the army, and the days, that ſo he may 
take his advantage. 
138. A general muſt be very wary uy he en: 
gages his army in the fiege of a town, or invades 
an enemy's country, chiefly relying on a party 
within the town, or a raiſing of the people in his 
| Favour. . I have ſeen and known fatal conſequen- | 
ces in both, even to the loſs of armies; yet ſome- 
times it hath ſucceeded, However, the offers of 
enemies, or of thoſe that live amongſt them, are 
Mill to be ſuſpected. 1 
19. A prince in time of war ought to be large 
in rewarding, and very ſeyere in puniſhing. His 
general, whilſt he is ſo, is to be abſolute, and 
the prince, not apt to hear complaints againſt 
him. That there be from the general even to 
the corporal, throughout the whole army, an en- 
tire and known ſubordiĩnation, that each may know 
whom he is to command, and whom to obey. 
Alſo, that the troops of the army, map, as near 
as poſlible, be on theſame foot, and paid alike. 

Yet in the king of Spain's Netherlands, for 
what reaſon of {tate or. war I could never learn, 
there are many important caſes undermined. ; as 
between generals de Battalia, and governors of 
provinces, in the province under their govern- 
ment who ſhould command; the general de Bat- 
alia coming into the province with an army, 
or party, or with orders to command a town. 

Of the national regiments, which, are in 

thoſe 


(159) 


2 thoſe" countries, few or none will give place 


to the other; from whence ariſe (ſometimes) dan · 


— 
Wa 


gerous conteſts, even in the face of the enemy. 


One general de Battalia will not obey another. 
The ſame amongſt maſters de 9 of foot, 
and colonels of foot. _ 
Maſters de camps of horſe, and col onels of 
3 conteſt with thoſe of the foot: 5 as alſo a- 
2 themſelves. 
Captains of horſe and majors of foot coliteft. 
In fine, there is room left for diſpute even a- 
mongſt the common ſoldiers of ſeveral nations: 
20. The perſon of a ſucceſsful general, beloved 
hy the army, and in high eſteem for his experience 
and conduct in war, is highly to be valued, 
For the ſoldiers believe that with this man they 


cannot be beaten, and with another of a contrary 


reputation, they are always in doubt. The ſame 
holds in proportion with the inferior commanders, . 


have ſeen the effect of this, both i in armies and 
parties. 


21. An army is more to be vida 1 its qua. 
lity, and readineſs to action, than for its number. 


—— 


The defects of an army. 


As generals and other commanders not of re- 
putation and experience in war. 
The troops compoſed for the moſt par of 
new men. 
The horle but well mounted. 
Neither horſe nor foot well armed. | 
The officers * want of pay not valuing their 
* 3 


employments ; and the ſoldiers in a mutinous 
humour for the ſame cauſe. TH 


Dec and wants in the "artery | 
aud its tram. © 


Reat difference is to be made between vide: 
rious and coed, or -beaten troops, till the 
latter be recovered by ſome good winter quarters, 

or other forces join them. 5 
23. A body of horſe retired into a weak Place 
is never to be thought ſafe z if an enemy's ar- 
my be within a day's march to them; for once 
inveſted they are all loſt. 

24. Languiſhing ſieges are to be arvided 3 
for tho? an army comes at firſt with much reſo- 
lution and courage, and ſo holds it on for the time 
they think convenient for taking ſuch a place 3 
yet when they ſee the general doth not advance 
the attacks as he ought, and they loſe men by 
ſharp fallies ; ſometimes the cannon nailed, and 
the lodging of the night before broken down, 
their convoys cut ; report of an army marching 
for its ſuccour; ill weather coming on; and 
ſometimes a ſmall relief ſliping into the town, 
which can hardly be avoided *till a place be 
cloſely blocked up: thefe and many other acci- 
dents, which armies at a ſiege are ſubject to, 
make men cool, and often deſert, to the weaken- 
ing of an army; that when the enemy's army 
appear, they will be found nothing of what they 


were at firſt, Therefore I conclude, that rea- 
ſonable 


0 16 · ) 
| fonable 3 to make diſpateh is . 
ing of men, and the ſureſt way of taking a town. 
25. The confederate armies. commanded by 
the prince of Orange as Generaliflimo (moſt! of 
them preſent at the battle of Seneff, and ſiege 
of Oudenard) were the emperor's, commanded 
by the count de Souch ; the king of Spain's,, 
firſt by che count de Monterey, wands by the 
duke de Villa-Hermoſa, both governors of Hau- 
ders; that of the fates genera/, commanded by, 
the count de M aldect ; that of the Prince and 
Biſhop of Aſuaburgh's, by monſieur Lovigny the 
marquels of Brandenburgh's, by monſieur Spaune ; 
that of Luninghyrgh and Zelle, by monficurChoues g 
pod that of Mendes Df: the Baron de Hunke 
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15 T mig he with reaſon wan fince have Wh ex · 
5 pected. that I ſhould have publiſhed ſorne- 
thing in my own vindication, having been ex- 
tremely ill treated in a long letter ! received from 
the carl of Angleſey, then lord privy-ſeal, which 
letter his lordſhip ſoon after thought fir to ex- 
poſe to the view of the world in print ; but my 
good fortune was that his lordſhip by an unne- 
ceſſary digreſſion, fell foul on the duke of Or- 
mond and others, for which being PERL. his 
lord ſhip ſuffered | in a high degree. 
wo M8 to myſelt 1 ſnall only : note three or four 


wh 0 things, 


2 — 2 AIST OI ů —I — K —_— 
7 


e — nie your lotaſhip's letter: of 
the z4th currant, with your printed 'memoirs, | 


«+ which-you are pleaſed in ſome ſort to entitle 


me to.“ Here I mult ſay how'T came to ſend 
cis letter of the 24th turrant with the memoirs. 
The Earl ef Augieſty from bis bhoule near 


Otherd (I being in London) ſent me a ſhort let. 
ter, deſiring me to ſend him one of my me. 
Aer % In anſwer to this 1 ſent him that 


1 mentioned of the 24th currant, all written with 
my on hand, telling him in it, that there was no 


ſuch thing in nature as my memoirs; but gueſ. 
fing at his meaning I ſent him one of the books I 


ſuppoſe he meant, telling him how it came in- 


to my hands, but diſowning and proteſting a- 
gainſt the T book. Now if- my Jord Angleſey 
Thilf not think fit to produce this letter, as it 
will ſhew too much his fondneſs of writing; yet 
1 do undertake, when called upon, to mike 6 out 


| by undoubted teſtimony, that I diſewned thoſe 


ks when firſt they came to light, and. pro- 


*refted againſt tbem. 


Fol. 7 and 8, his lordſhip kes my ftory 


ot two parts, as having ſerved by the confedee 
rate catbolicks commiſſion. till the ceflation 


ue with FF marqueſs of Ormond, e 
September 
4 n 5 8 BD 
Th. A  purions Faden, publiſed in 4667 without 'bis 
© Lordſhip's knowledge. which obliged him to Aim nlper the 
, forgoing Copy, in a correct — under his own in 
en in the year 1624, 


, 4x31 
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85 he) ] yourtoroing was 2 - 
The ſecond part bel rok img Tülle po 
<-Tord ſhip finding the ill ſtate of affaim im re- 
Aland, was diſpatched by: the: then lord deputy 
* Clanrickard to (er out the ſame to the king in 
2 France, which way! inube year 51, tho? his 
lordſhip doth not mark it. Here t ale 
lord ſhews himſelf ill informed of what paſſed in 
Treland in thoſe days; for in the year 225 it 
is gotoriouſly known that I commanded: an amy 
in Uſfer, againſt the Scots, by genie from 
the confederate' catholitks. en ee 03 H 
And the following year (1645) by 3 
from the ſame perſons, I commanded another 
way in Munſter againſt my lord Inchiguin. _. 
In page 8 he faith, ** My lord I am loath 
A this...ſccond | 
part, becauſe your lordſhip acted therein at 
times under the confederate-Iriſb's commiſſion, 
6 and under his majeſty's authority at other 
* times, and ſometimes bp: 5 both; * theſe 
aſſertions are ſd untrue that I Vonder. where his 
lordſhip hath picked up his information; for 
it may be ſeen on record, that I ſerved by the 
confederate catholicks commiſſion *cill the Peace | 


orty-lix. 7; 
55 having laid hold on the king's mercy mercy, 
always ſince have owned no other authority. but 
his, and am forry for the time paſt. 
His lordihi wh ſpeaks of g feaſt which I had 
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Fig ror the lord tt 

«rebels; but the marqueſs of Ormond. having - 
e gained the battle at —_ eat what 1 
could not keep from him 
Nor this is as poor 1 tis 
r che Dux of Onxonp knows the contrary, 
o doch many more yer alive, for it could hardiy 
be called a tolerable meal. dut to men e 
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the. rea wich no more on 
conclude, —— That my.lord of 


this ſubject, but 


Ba 


long printed letter is all along ſub· 


iſtakes, f mocdleſtix. 
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